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acts from the Kitchen 


for Classroom Lessons 


Advantages of prepared baby foods in modern living 


demonstrated by Time and Cost Studies 


Records submitted by mothers in a Cost 
and Time Study for Gerber’s showed 
that home methods of preparing baby 
foods are time consuming and costly 
Mothers spent anywhere from half an 
hour to over an hour in the preparation of 


foods that require cooking and straining. 
For example, strained green beans, on 
the average, required more than 67 min 


utes to prepare—at approximately twice 


the cost, with no nutritional advantages 


over commercially prepared baby foods 


Babies ane our business... our only busimess ! 
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BABY FOODS 


COMPaainge 


THE Cost o, 


FREE COMPLETE TIME AND COST STUDY 


Booklet for use with future mothers in 
your classes. Full information on the 
economy of fine quality baby foods. To 
get vour copies, wnte to Dept 256-1 

Fremont. Mich. § oupon sect 
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1961? 


The question was posed recently by a medical student 
while visiting Borden Research Laboratories. He said: 
“During the past ten years, clinicians have come to think 
of the physiological function of individual amino acids 
rather than of proteins as a group...fats, too, are thought 
of in terms of their component fatty acids. Will this trend 
continue? What will diet charts look like in 1961?” 


Borden scientists, who recently developed Bremil, the 
fatty acid and amino acid patterns of which approximate 
closely those of human milk, supplied the answer. 
“Research in this direction is gathering momentum,” they 
said. “It is being pursued vigorously, not only in Borden 
Laboratories, but in many others as well. There is every 


indication that ten years hence, diet charts will place 
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greater emphasis than ever on the role of basic food ele- 
ments in body chemistry.” 

Physicians and dietitians know that diet charts are 
the blueprints for maintaining health, and for building a 
new generation, sound and strong. Borden food products 
of today reflect recent developments in Borden's con- 
tinuing research in nutrition, which, for example, played 
an important part in the isolation of riboflavin. Borden 
food products of the future will certainly incorporate 
further advances in nutrition. They will figure promi- 


nently in the diet charts of 1961...and of 1971, too. 


BREMIL Powdered Infant Food; BORDEN'S Beta Lactose; BIOLAC infant 
food; DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELL-SOULE 
Powdered Skimmed Milks; MULLSOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN'’S 
Evaporated Milk; STARLAC non-fat dry milk; Instant Coffee; Fresh Milk: 
Ice Cream and Cheese are among the fine food products of 


The Bo rd "4 1/4 Company 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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There’s a 
SOFT CHAIR 


| and a 
“) ) WARM WELCOME 


waiting 
for you 





Pet Milk 
Booth — 
No. 307-308 


See you 
there! 


AHEA CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND JUNE 26-29 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


rc Se For new combination of favorite foods 


~ Banana Salmon Salad 


os . 
. = 















bananas* salmon or tuna, celery, pickle and salt. Mix 
(1 to 2 bananas) 11/% teaspoons salt together mayonnaise or salad dressing and 
mustard and add to banana mixture. Mix 


/* F “c 

= 

1 cup sliced or diced ripe 2 tablespoons chopped Combine bananas and pineapple. Add 2: 
sweet pickle * 


Yo cup drained, diced able ay aise . , 
" te le , - poy ohn ga “© lightly. Combine 2 or 3 crisp lettuce leaves 
P ppte ; ai to form a cup and arrange on each salad 
1 to 114 cups cooked, flaked 1 tablespoon prepared plate. Fill each lettuce cup with salad m ice 
salmon oF tune mustard mixture. Garnish salad with crisp salad fia) on | 
Ya to 1 cup diced celery Lettuce greens. Four to six servings. 7 
+ >ens arni proxim 
Salad greens for garnish *Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown proxin 
cream 
ucts. A 


Bananas supply I, And fully ripe amo 
| fey bomomnas supply favin. 


qc food qu irt 
mmingy - & high qu 
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(82), Qs Ci da on 
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Mati. Economics Department dishes « 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. [PC© Cree 
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a nutritious food for young and old 


~ 


AN 
cx “%, , Ice cream serves as a means of 
J ty 
“ZS 


increasing the intake of essen- 


\ 


tial nutrients of milk in the 
diets of children and adults. 





Actual analyses were made 
on ice cream prepared from a formula which was 
taken to be an average vanilla ice cream mix.* Ap- 
proximately eighty percent, by weight, of this ice 
cream mix was composed of cream and milk prod- 
ucts. As a result, the ice cream contained significant 
amounts of protein, calcium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
flavin. One average serving of such ice cream (% 
quart) provides the same amount of calcium and 


high quality protein as one-half glass of milk. 


Children enjoy ice cream as a regular part of their 
daily meals. In a study conducted for a year in a 
boarding school, children were served generous 
dishes of ice cream twice weekly.** Inclusion of the 
ice cream made a notable contribution to the total 








nutrient intake of the children and had no adverse 
effect on the quantities of other foods consumed. 


Adults who do not customarily drink milk add 
significant amounts of milk nutrients to their meals 
by regular use of ice cream. Aging persons who omit 
foods difficult to prepare or to eat find ice cream a 
nutritious, satisfying addition to meals. 


cream 


Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 


Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., et al. Results of providing a liberally adequate diet 
to children in an institution. J. Pediatrics 27:393:410:418 (Nov 1945 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association 





COUNTIL ON 
f000$ AND 
NUTRITION 
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ito DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 
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It’s time for your annua! 


Now—at the end of the term— 
check your Pyrex Ware 


FA 





oe, 
| AA 


supplies. Are you running 
short of any of these items? 


Place your order NOW! 
PYREX 
Flameware Saucepan 
1-qt. size. $1.95 
1\4-qt. size. $2.25 
2-qt. size. $2.45 


PYREX 
Hostess Ramekins 
Red or yellow. 7-02. size. 


29¢ each 





Individual Baking and 
Serving Dishes 
5-oz. size. 10¢ each 
614-02. size. 10¢ each 
914-02. size. 15¢ each 
15-oz. size. 19¢ each 





PYREX 
Hostess Casserole Set 
1'4-qt. casserole and 4 
ramekins in red or yellow. 
Set, $2.95 


PYREX Measure 
l-cup size. 29¢ 
l-pint size. 59¢ 

1-qt. size. 79¢ 


PYREX Round Cake Dish 
Use also as a shallow cas- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| PYREX Custard Cups and 
| 
| 
| 
serole. 59¢ | 
| 
| 


CY 


PYREX Clear Bowl Set 
Use them in the oven, too. 


Set, $1.39 





PYREX 

“Flavor-Saver" Pie Plate 
9-inch size. 59¢ 
10-inch size. 69¢ 


PYREX Casserole 
Knob cover. 
l-qt. size. 79¢ 
11A-qt. size. 89e 
2-qt. size. $1.00 


PYREX Oven-and- 
Refrigerator Set 

4 colored dishes with 

covers. Set, $2.95 


( 





PYREX Utility PYREX Hostess Bow! 
nea or pital PYREX Loaf Pan Covered Casserole Red or yellow. 
4-qt. size. Re ye 9\%-inch size. 69¢ I-qt. size. 79¢ 1'4-qt. size. $1.25 


$1.25 1l4-qt. size. 89¢ 


dat. tine. $1.80 24-qt. size. $1.39 
2-qt. size. $1. 


10%-inch size. 89¢ 


PYREX WARE-—a product of 


**PYREX"’ is a registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PY 
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PYREX WARE check-up! 





pene |e 
= -_ 
we 
PYREX PYREX PYREX PYREX 


Flameware Teapot 
Boils, brews, graces the 


table $1.95 


Color Bow! Set 
Four bowls for mixing, 


baking Set, $2.95 


Flameware Percolator 
4-cup size. $2.45 
6-cup size. $2.95 
9-cup size. $3.45 


Flameware Double Boiler 
Water level always in 


sight! $3.45 





PYREX Hostess 
Oven-and-Table Set 
244-qt. open bowl and 
four 12-o0z. ramekins. 


Red or yellow. $2.95 


PYREX Square Cake Dish 
Bake, serve, store in it 


79¢ 


PYREX 
Oven-Refrigerator Dish 
}! 2-Cup size 39¢ 


PYREX Oven Roaster 
3-qt. size. $1.39 


| 

| 

| 

- 

| 
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| 

| 
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PYREX Open Baker 
I-qt. size. 39¢ each 

1'\y-qt. size. 49¢ each 
2-qt. size. 59¢ each 
3-qt. size. 79e each 


PYREX 

Oven-Refrigerator Dish 
See through the clear 
glass! 114-pint size. 59¢ 


PYREX Funnel 
Heat-resistant 35¢ 


PYREX Hostess Ramekins 
12-o0z. size. 39¢ each 
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PYREX Hostess Casserole 


PYREX Pie Plate 
6-inch size. 19¢ 
84-inch size. 29¢ 
914-inch size. 39¢ 
10'4-inch size. 49¢ 


PYREX Utility Dishes 
10'\4-inch size. 69¢ 
12%-inch size. 89e 


14-inch size. $1.00 


Red or yellow 
1\4-qt. size. $1.95 
244-qt. size $2.25 





CORNING GLASS WORKS“ 


Consumer Products Division, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
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BAKING SODA Helps Keep Teeth Clean, 
Healthy and Good Looking 


It is surprising to many persons to learn that, even in this age of specialized products, simple 
Baking Soda is still considered one of the finest dentifrices. Not only does it clean the teeth; it 
also sweetens the mouth and counteracts acid fermentation. And it helps to keep teeth stain-free 


and gleaming. 


Remember that both Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are excellent choices 
for dentifrice use. Both are acceptable to the Council on Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association. And both are safe because they are non-abrasive and harmless if swallowed 


even by small children. 


Cleaning Teeth with Baking Soda 

Teeth should be brushed promptly after every meal, to 
remove food particles which might ferment and thus start 
or encourage decay if allowed to remain in the mouth. To 
brush teeth, first moisten the toothbrush, then pour a gen- 
erous amount of baking Soda into the palm of one hand 
and dip up all the moistened toothbrush will hold. Brush 
upper teeth downward from the gums, and lower teeth up- 
ward. Use a back-and-forth motion only to cleanse the bit- 
ing surfaces of the teeth. 

l’ollowing brushing, rinse mouth thoroughly with clear 
warm water. This flushes away not only the dentifrice, but 
also any food particles which have been dislodged by brush- 
ing. ‘The dissolved Baking Soda actually acts as a mildly 
alkaline mouthwash while being rinsed away. 

Baking Soda is si:ch an economical dentifrice that it may 
be used generously. 


Send for Free Teaching Aids . . 


Teaching Angles for You 

Good tooth care is basic to good dental health. Clean, 
healthy teeth are essential to good grooming. The good 
grooming angle is most likely to appeal to teen-age girls 
and boys; the health angle probably has greater interest for 
their elders. 

Causes of tooth decay (dental caries) have not beet 
definitely established. It is known, however, that fermenta 
tion of food particles which remain in contact with th 
teeth is a contributing cause. Another is bacterial action 
Both bacteria and food particles can be removed from th« 
mouth to a great extent by brushing the teeth with a goo 
dentifrice immediately after eating. Follow this by rinsing 

An alkaline dentifrice such as Arm & Hammer Brand o1 
Cow Brand Baking Soda not only removes food particles 
but helps to counteract acid fermentation which may a! 
ready have begun. And both are non-abrasive and cam 
harm tooth enamel. 


. These include a teaching textbook on uses of Baking 


Soda; also student folders on good grooming and household uses. See coupon in Coupon 


Service Section, this issue. 


Home Economics Department 





ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
TO SCHOOLS...FOR 


KELVINATOR 


Electric Appliances 
like these! 





New Twin-Control Re- 
frigerator with separate 





control of below-zero- 
cold in Freezer Chest and 
separate control of cold 
ond moisture in ‘‘Cold- 
Mist’’ Compartment. And 
no defrosting in this com- 


partment! 11.9 cu. ft. 





maker of 
a Kelvinotor 


Four models 
700-ib. capacities. 


Assure your classes the most modern appliances for 
learning food preparation . . . by installing major elec- 
tric kitchen appliances on Kelvinator’s special school 


plan. You can do so at really substantial savings! 


This generous plan offers you: 


@ Your choice of any model or models of Kelvinator 
Electric Ranges, Refrigerators, Freezers. 


@ Replacement with comparable models introduced 
during 5 years of plan. 


@ All for only one initial low investment. 
Here is your opportunity to secure at unusually attrac- 


tive low prices the same superior-quality Kelvinator 
appliances serving with top satisfaction in homes through- 


KELVINATOR, 
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Product of a pioneer 
low-tempera- 
ture ice cream cabinets, 
Freezer 
a Freezer you can trust. 
. . 210- to 


409 








Cook’ Double-Oven 
Range with amazing new heat-up speed in cooking units, 
surface and oven. Automatic oven cooking, Colormatic 
controls add extra convenience. 


Kelvinator's ‘‘Automatic Electric 
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out the world. For details, see your Kelvinator Dealer 


or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 
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Washington News 





@ At the urgent request of Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator Millard Caldwell, five repre- 
sentatives of AHEA joined with representatives ot 
300 leading national organizations in a conference 
in Washington on May 7 and 8 which took steps 
to lav the foundation for a national educational 
program which it is hoped will be able to overcom« 
the apathy of the American people to their own 
dangel 

President Truman addressed the conference, which 
included two AHEA vice-presidents, Marjorie M 
Heseltine and Catherine T. Dennis; the chairman 
of the state presidents’ group, Edna Hill; and two 
members of the AHEA headquarters staff, Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary, and Frances Urban 
field secretary 

Emphasizing the danger of continued apathy, 
Mr. Caldwell said that “The greatest and most im- 
mediate enemy of the American public is apathy 
toward its own danger. It is obvious to all of us 
in the defense effort that there is a need for an un- 
precedented nationwide effort in public education 
through every stratum of American society to teach 
the need and means for survival in the event ot 
attack. The eivil leadership of the nation must 
be mobilized to spearhead this program of eduea- 
tion for national survival.” 

The organization of civil defense, human skill 
required in technical fields, civil defense operations 
(such as shelters, warnings, and communications). 
and military liaison were covered at the conference 
Each of the national organizations represented was 
asked to enlist the aid of its membership in the 
task of educating the publie to the need for im- 
mediate and complete civil defense preparation 

Thomas J. Needham of the Federal Civil Defens 
Administration summarized the role of the indi- 
vidual and organizations in the following recom- 
mendations: (1) that you assume responsibility 
for seeing to it that each one of your members 
knows the facts of survival which may save his 
life; (2) that each one of your units makes a 
thorough study of civil defense, especially of the 


human skills required, so that whatever traming 


individual members have may be made available to 
civil defense authorities; (3) that your members 
volunteer now wherever they live for civil defense 
duty; (4) that your members enroll in Red Cros- 
civil defense courses—first aid or home nursing 
(5) that your members donate their blood throug 
the Red Cross; (6) that however your members 
serve in civil defense, they serve actively. It was 
also recommended that organizations: (7) support 
all civil defense measures for home-front security 
by immediate policy decision to ensure a long-term 

action program; (8) set in motion a hard-hitting 
plan for mass education and volunteer enrollment 
that will reach their smallest unit in the shortest 
possible time; and (9) gear all their program t 
ensure that civil defense becomes a major «a 


continuing part of our way of life 


© The proposed AHEA legislative program 
1951-52 is published in the AHEA Activities se: 
tion of the JouRNAL this month 


® During this first session of the 82d Congress. 
several items in line with the current AHEA legi-<- 
lative program are being considered by Congres- 


® Local Public Health Units (S 445 and HR 
274). The AHEA legislative chairman testifir 

at the House interstate and foreign commerce con 

mittee hearings on this bill, pointing out the ben: 

fits to family life of strong publie health service- 
ind urging that the final bill emphasize a continuing 
program, rather than one planned for the duration 
of the emergency The Senate bill was passed i 
March. At press time, the House committees 

still conducting hearings on its bill 


@ A bill to label all furs and tur product- 
being studied in Congress. The House committe: 
on interstate and foreign commerce has conelucd 
hearings on its fur labeling bill, HR 2321 


@ The Defense Housing and Community Facili- 
ties and Services Act of 1951 was passed by thx 
Senate in April. This bill grants wide authority, 
for limited assistance in the provision of housing 
and community facilities and services. The bil 
was then sent to the House banking and currene, 
committee for consideration \t press time. nm 
action had been taken 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 1951 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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Can the World Feed Its Population? 


Professor DeGratt t member of the facully 
it Cornell Un versily, here he teaches aari- 
ultural geograph y and food economics The 


atter graduate course 
for students in the School of Nutrition and in 
the ( oll ge o} Home Economics On July l, 
Dr DeGraff will become Babcoc h profe ssor ot 


food economics in Cornell's School of Nutr - 


is designed ¢ spe cially 


non This IS a he oly endowed chair estab- 


} late H BE Bahcocl 


atto the 


the 


NLY a 


1ood problems ot the world were widely 


decade and a half ago majo} 


considered to be those related to a surplus 


rroduction. World stocks of agricultural staples 


ere large and Increasing 


Produce prices had 


skidded into a trough which caused or threatened 


bankruptcy to commercial farmers everywhere 
Nearly every country producing soil products 
vhich entered into international trade undertook 
costly price-stabilization schemes, mostly wit! 


of the 


ven food-importing countries took action to pro- 


roduction controls as a_ part program 


tect their domestic agriculture from what was re- 
varded to be a ruinous foreign flood of cheap food 


World War II reversed the field 
roblems and brought others. 


It eliminated these 


Wartime always trains the spotlight of public 
The 


futile game of organized destruction in- 


concern on the adequacy of food supplies 
nerciless, 
evitably disrupts normal patterns of living in many 
ways. But the elemental necessity of eating, the 


with food in combat areas, 


the disruption of transportation and food distribu- 


interference output 
tion, the expanded food needs of military forces, 
the usually expanded purchasing power of civilian 
Sel- 


consumers—all foeus majer attention on food 


HERRELL DeGRAFF 


ever is there lood enough when Wal Olds 


aom 1 
-way 
As has happened repeatedly in the past, It was 
the 
Per- 


haps this time, however, the interest is more wide- 


again war and its aftermath which brought 


present resurgence oO! interest 1n food problems 


spread, more intense, and it may continue longe 
the More 
territory and more people were involved than in 
The task of 


than has been case aiter other wars 


any previous conflict. reconstruction 
is proportionately greater. Much concern has de- 
veloped in many countries over the welfare of the 
world’s less fortunate peoples. A new high has 
been witnessed in international assistance, through 
government-to-government aid and private charity 
The United Nations and its subsidiary agencies, par- 
ticularly the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Health Organization, have publi- 
cized the conditions of world poverty and inade- 
quate feeding. Much emphasis has been given to 
the rate of world population increase. These many 
influences, together with the threat of still a third 
world war, add up to the likelihood that food ade- 
to be 


a matter of general interest for a long time to come 


quacy on a world-wide basis will continue 
Against these convictions the invitation to prepare 


this paper provoked a thought train which the 
writer was stimulated to pursue without modifving 


the suggested title 


Is the World Feeding Its Present Population? 


The intriguing question is raised at once whethe 
the world is now feeding its present complement 
of population. Much has been written and said 
of late to the effect that it is not. News columns 
have carried continuing reports of hunger, malnu- 
trition, and starvation affecting at different times 
and places exceedingly large numbers of persons 
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Not only war but drought or flood or any break- 
down in food distribution periodically redirects our 
attention to such basic food facts as the following: 
(1) Most of the world’s food supply is produced 
near where it is consumed. Only a few relatively 
small population groups do, or can, eat in any 
considerable degree from distantly produced food. 
This is to say that comparatively little food, prob- 
ably not over one-eighth of world production, enters 
into international trade. (2) Food reserves every- 
where are characteristically small. There is little 
carryover from one harvest to the next, and neither 
the world nor any important subdivision is ever 
more than a few months from absolute dependence 
upon a new crop. Consequently, (3) the eycles of 
planting and harvest must be uninterrupted if peo- 
ple are to eat according to their usual standards. 
(4) Artificial barriers to the interregional and inter- 
national movement of food must be held to a mini- 
mum. And (5), the transportation life lines of cities 
must continue to move food from their respective 
areas of supply. 

But quite aside from abnormalities and disrup- 
tions of normal food supplies is the further fact 
that much of the world’s population has, at best, 
a diet grossly substandard when measured against 
the yardstick of western ideas of nutritional ade- 
quacy. This is a situation of long standing. It is 
not war-generated—although in some areas it was 
war-aggravated. A clear question is posed whether 
or not these people are now being “fed.” The 
answer, as well as the proportion of world popula- 
tion to which it applies, depends entirely upon the 
definition of feeding that is used. “Feeding” is 
a relative, not an absolute, term. In the sense of 
sufficient calories to sustain life and at least limited 
physical activity, the whole of the world’s popula- 
tion is normally fed. Out-and-out starvation is 
periodic and localized, as it has been throughout 
world history. But it is an acute rather than a 
chronic phenomenon. On the other hand Af mod- 
ern nutritional standards are correct, malnutrition 

the problem of inadequate nourishment even on 
a full stomach—must be widespread indeed and 
chronic rather than acute. 


Caloric Supplies Available 


FAO’s World Food Survey indicates that only 
one-sixth of 1 e population of the world in the late 
1930’s lived in countries having per-capita daily 
food supplies of 3,000 calories or more. Without 
exception these were northwestern European coun- 
tries or middle-latitude countries of the New World. 
Not only were their calorie supplies abundant but 


the nutritional quality of these diets ranged from 
high to excellent. 

For a full half of the global population, however, 
the FAO findings were quite different. These peo- 
ple lived mostly in Asiatic or tropical countries 
which had per-capita daily food supplies of 2,250 
calories or less. Coupled with apparently meager 
fuel values, these diets were also characteristically 
short in protein, particularly animal-source protein, 
and short as well of the recommended amounts of 
vitamins and minerals. If our present dietary 
vardsticks are authentic, the data show nutritional 
inadequacy to have been far more prevalent in 
the world than was ample feeding, even before the 
wars, droughts, territorial partitionings, enforced 
migrations, and trade distortions of the past dec- 
ade. 

Yet the differences in feeding between these con- 
trasting groups of countries should not be accepted 
at full face value. Wide variations exist among 
nations around the world in prevailing amounts 
of food wastage, in the age composition of popula- 
tions, in average stature of individuals, in physical 
activity, and in climate. When these variables are 
equated, many of the apparent differences in the 
per-capita quantity of food consumption—as_ be- 
tween Canadians and Mexicans, for example—most 
certainly disappear. Citizens of the U.S.A. do not 
ingest anything like the daily 3,250 calories per 
capita available to them at the retail level. Wast- 
age, in the store, in the kitchen, and at the table 
may account for as much as one-sixth of the weight 
of food available “at retail.” Considering the age 
and sex composition of the U.S. population, and 
making certain assumptions as to physical activity, 
the National Research Council's recommended al- 
lowances would average a daily food ingestion of 
2600 calories per capita. If a person requiring and 
using this amount of food energy were to continue 
to eat an excess of 10 per cent, he would gain weight 
at the rate of about 25 pounds a year. We may 
be a plump people but not with this continuing 
increment of plumpness. 

Conversely, the countries reputed to have meager 
calorie supplies no doubt have less food wastage. 
Without exception, they have a higher proportion 
of children in their populations than do the “west- 
ern” countries. In general, the stature of their 
people and their warm-to-hot climates would seem 
also to work in the direction of reducing the fuel- 
value requirements of their per-capita diets. Still 
further, it may be that little-developed agricultural 
reporting services in many of these countries do not 
record the total food production, perhaps missing 
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especially some of the home-garden crops and the 
scavenger fowls. In any event, an assumption that 
these populations are typically short of calories 
appears to be something less than fully warranted. 


Nutritional Adequacy of Diets 

Inadequate diet quality, as it affects the health 
and vigor of these populations, may be quite an- 
other matter. Specific research findings against 
which interpretations might be made are largely 
lacking. At least some leading nutritional scien- 
tists are hesitant to apply without reservation the 
results of research among “western” peoples to 
these populations whose feeding has long contin- 
ued on a very different nutritional level. As a case 
in point, there is the question of how much more 
efficiently essential food nutrients may be used when 
consumed in limited rather than abundant quantity. 
Moreover, it is known that wide individual varia- 
tions exist in the efficiency of nutrient utilization, 
just as in any other physiological function. Sub- 
jective reasoning might well lead to the entirely 
unsubstantiated hypothesis that many generations 
of substandard feeding have established, through 
selection and survival of the fittest, a population 
with somewhat different food-converting capacities 
than prevail among better-fed peoples. Future 
evidence may cast some light upon this sort of 
conjecture. But until it does the most tenable pre- 
sumption is that half, and perhaps more, of the 
world’s population has a nutritionally inadequate 
diet—even though calorie intake may not be un- 
duly low. 

Thus, without regard to the future and the addi- 
tional mouths to be added to the ranks of eaters, 
the present population of the world is being fed, or 
is not being fed, depending entirely upon the choice 


of definition of “feeding.” 


eeded Increases in Fooc roduction 
Needed I I | Product 


Scientists of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, in projecting world food 
needs from 1935 to 1960, indicated a need for a 
90 per cent increase in original calories over the 
25-vear period in order to attain their goals of 
adequate feeding.' Two-fifths of this increment 
was projected for the expected increase in world 
population, and three-fifths for dietary improve- 
ment, including feed for livestock to produce more 
meat and milk. Their goals called for an increase 
of 21 per cent in cereals, 27 per cent in roots and 


World Food Survey, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, July 1946, p. 19 
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tubers, 12 per cent in sugar, 34 per cent in fats, 
80 per cent in pulses, 163 per cent in fruits and 
vegetables, 46 per cent in meat, and 100 per cent 
in milk. 

However correct this assessment of need may have 
been, there is little or no possibility that the goals 
will be achieved on schedule. Already 15 of the 
25 years have elapsed, and world food production 
is not more than back to prewar levels, after hav- 
ing been below prewar levels during most of the 
1940's. Very few of even what we choose to call 
the advanced countries have ever achieved sus- 
tained increases in food output greater than 1.5 
Attainment of FAO's stated 
goals in the remaining years before 1960 would 


per cent annually. 


require an average increment of production of 
nearly 4 per cent per year on a world-wide basis 
Judging by all history, this is quite beyond the 
realm of possibility. 


Relation of Population and Food Production 

Yet world population appears to be increasing, 
and, to the degree that it has outrun food produc- 
tion in recent years, the world average diet is 
now of lower quality than was the prewar diet. 
No full count of world population has ever been 
made, and few countries have up-to-date census 
enumerations. Consequently, all of our informa- 
tion on total world population and population 
growth is based on estimates. But if current offi- 
cial estimates, as for example those made by mem- 
ber countries and reported to the United Nations, 
are correct, man is now increasing in numbers more 
rapidly than ever before. Again assuming the esti- 
mates to be approximately right, the world-wide 
rate of population increase is currently in the range 
of 0.9 per cent to 1.0 per cent annually. 

This may not seem large to a person who meets 
casually for the first time with such a figure. But 
other factors permitting, it is a compound rate of 
increase. A continued growth rate of one per cent 
annually would double world population in 70 
vears, and such a rapid world-total increase in 
mankind would be unprecedented. Over the past 
three hundred years, world population has ap- 
parently increased at the rate of one-third, two- 
thirds, and three-thirds in the successive centuries 
from 1650 to 1950. We know that down through 
the long sweep of history, population must have in- 
creased very slowly indeed in most times and places. 
Were that not true, there would have been stand- 
ing-room-only long ago. Most certainly limited 
food supplies were a potent influence in holding 
population in check. Malthus stated this principle, 
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and projected it into the future, in his famous Essay 
on Population published 150 years ago. Benjamin 


Franklin stated the same principle 50 years before 


Malthus. Only because food production has in- 


creased greatly in the past century and a half or 


two centuries, on the new land of the New World 
and in long-settled Europe and Asia as well, has 
population increased more than Malthus or Frank- 
lin would have thought possible. 


Prospects for Population Growth 


Looking backward falls a good deal short of be- 
ing an adequate basis for projecting population 
ahead. If the present rate of growth were to con- 
tinue, there would be a four-thirds increase in man- 
kind in the coming century. That would retain 
the “progression of the thirds’ which has persisted 
for the past three centuries—but food supplies may 
not permit the thirds to go on proliferating. More- 
over, with world birth rates as they are, there is 
potentially much more than a four-thirds increase 
in population in prospect for the century ahead, 
if the World Health Organization should be suc- 
cessful in its mission to reduce disease and if the 
World Food Organization (and others) should be 
successful in stimulating the production of enough 
food. 

Demographers have provided us with the basis 
for some analysis of population prospects, even 
though no exact forecasts can be made. Notestein 
has divided the nations into three demographic 
groups which he ealls Incipient Decline, Transi- 
tional Growth, and High Potential Growth. The 
Incipient Decline group contains perhaps 25 pe 
cent of the world population—including the peoples 
of the industrialized European nations and th 
more advanced nations of the New World. These 
are countries with high average productivity pei 
worker, high levels of living, and good diets. Thei 
death rates and birth rates are both low and show- 
ing long-time down-trends. In fact, in past decades 
their birth rates have been dropping relative to 
their death rates. Their population growth is 
-lowing down, may in time cease, and even a de- 
cline in their numbers of people may occur—hene: 
the name for this group. 

The Transitional Growth countries have achieved 


Frank W. Norestein. Population—The Long View 


in Food for the World. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945, pp. 36-57 

This classification of demographic patterns was first pub- 
lished, to the writer’s knowledge, by Warren S. Thompson 
in his book Plenty of People 
Jacques Cattell Press, 1944 


(Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


declining death rates, but their birth rates reman 
high. The natural increase in their populations 
the difference between birth rates and death rates 
is consequently considerable, and it increases a- 
their death rates drop further and their birth rate- 
stay up. In time their birth rates will likely begi 
to decline, and these nations will then pass ove 
into the Incipient Decline pattern. In the mea: 
time, their populations will increase sharply 
About 25 


per cent of world population is apparently no 


hence the name Transitional Growth 


in this group. 

The remaining half of the people of the world, o 
it may be somewhat more, are still in the Hig! 
Potential Growth demographic phase Included 
in this category are a large part of the peoples 
of southeastern Asia, Africa, Central America, and 
the Near East 


worker is low, in agriculture and otherwise; poverty 


In these nations productivity pe 


is considerable; food supplies are meager; and dict 
quality is not good. Whereas the Incipient Decline 
populations can be said to have both death rates 
and birth rates under control, and the Transitions 
Growth group have brought the death rate dow) 
considerably although the birth rate stays hig! 
the peoples in this third category have as vet 
achieved little or no control over either. Birt 
rates continue close to the physiological maximun 
and high death rates hold the population in check 

Much can be done in these countries, rath 
quickly and inexpensively, to bring their deat 
rates down. Elementary sanitation, a little pr 
ventive medicine, and some not-too-difficult check- 
on epidemic disease would accomplish a great de: 
This is how and why the World Health Organiz: 
tion ean be highly successful. But to what ay 
many realistic students are asking, unless food pre 
duetion can be stepped up sharply Experience Nias 
proved that infant mortality rates of 150 to 200 
ner LOOO are readily reduced, but the voungster- 
that live need food 

Populations Increase rapidly When death rates 
come under increasing control and they move ove: 
from the demographic phase of High Potentia! 
(;rowth to Transitional Growth—witness Japan and 
{ussia as examples. In fact, much population 
increase still occurs after the birth rate starts to 
drop (the beginnings of the Incipient Decline 
phase). And the history of many nations indicates 
that one to three generations of rising productivity 
rising levels of living, and increasing education 
elapse before birth rates begin to come down 
Whether or not this lag period may be shortened in 
other countries where birth rates are still high is 
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yet to be proven. But certainly the demographic Probably much the greater opportunity for in- 
history of the world to date would indicate that an creased food output, however, is on the land already 
enormous increase in world population is to be ex- farmed. Good farm land is not fixed in its produc- 
pected before birth rates in the High Potential tive capacity. Rather its capacity is always a fune- 
Growth and Transitional Growth countries are ma- tion of the amount and character of the soil science 


and biological science applied to it. That is to 


terially reduced. 
say, its productive capacity is expansible through 


Agricultural Resources applied science. It is in effect stretched by sci- 
Admittedly this is the less favorable side of the ence—and always has more stretch left in it as 
picture. What of increased food production pos- additional scientific advances are made and applied. 
sibilities? Top agronomic scientists tell us there The agricultural scientists agree quite fully that 
are abundant agricultural resources in the world the limitations to food production are not agronomic 
to produce adequate diets for all present population nearly as much as they are economic, sociologicai, 
and some beside—how much more no one can or and cultural. But to say the difficulties are only 
should try to say because we cannot fully see the economic and sociologic is not to say they are simple 
future of agricultural science. Salter has pointed or of easy solution. Another paper of similar length 
out that there is new land yet to open for farming. would only begin to elucidate them—and there is 
He refers specifically to a billion acres of tropical so very much in this area we do not know yet, 
laterite soils and 300 million acres of northern except in theory. 
podzol soils. These are not as good, by a wide People will not all be fed at top nutritional stand- 
margin, as soils already in use. But the world ards for much time to come, if ever. The race will 
can bring more land into use, if enough money be intense to keep up with population growth 
is spent on it. Mexico, for example, brought a mil- and to provide calories, even if not full quotas of 
lion acres under irrigation and improved the irri- all desired nutrients. But improvements from pres- 
gation on another million acres between 1926 and ent levels of feeding will be made—are being made. 


1946 by spending a billion pesos. This writer knows intimately of some, and surely 
there are others. Yet, because the problems will not 


’ have been solved, there will be many books, articles, 
topeRT M. Sartrer. World Soil and Fertilizer Resources . 
in Relation to Food Needs Chronica Botanica 11, No. 4 


(Summer 1948), pp. 227-235 sentially to the same title as this paper. 


and speeches, over many future years, written es- 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Awards 


The top honor of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Distinguished Service Award, was 
presented to Ruth O’Brien, assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, at ceremonies in Washington on May 15. 
The award particularly recognized Miss O’Brien’s 
work in research to improve the fit of clothing 
and her leadership in providing industry with a 
scientific basis for sizing women’s and children’s 
clothing. 

Miss O’Brien is a member of the AHEA con- 
sumer interests committee and has served as 
chairman of the research department. Ruth O’Brien 

The School Lunch Research Unit and the Vita- 
min A Research Unit of the BHNHE also received Distinguished Service 
Awards—the only work units so honored. 





Glogau 


Home economists receiving Superior Service Awards were Mrs. Elsie H. 
Dawson and Mrs. Lenore Sater Thye of the BHNHE; Mrs. Lea Etta Lusk, 
Texas Extension Service; Iris E. Macumber, Ohio Extension Service; Mrs. 
Maude P. MeInnes, North Carolina Extension Service; Frances Scudder, New 
York Extension Service; and Mrs. Evangeline J. Smith, Wyoming Extension 


Service. 








Garden Clubs and Home Economists 


Miss Boettcher is a home economist with the 
Laclede Gas Company in St. Louis, Missouri. 
This article was planned and contributed to 
the JourNAL by the AHEA art division. 


HIS is an appraisal of two influential groups 
closely allied by their aims and goals for the 
improvement of the home and family. 

The wise folk may not be able to say whether 
the chicken or the egg came first, but everyone 
knows that before the home came the garden. 
Ever since Eve and her Eden, women down through 
the ages have been closely associated with gardens. 
Many of us today have forgotten that this is part 
of our heritage; but the straw hat, the trowel, the 
dirt-stained gloves are truly symbolic. 

Few if any of us believe that home starts at 
the front door and ends at the back door. Yet in 
study after study on the home and the family, 
there is the appalling omission of the value of the 
land and its proper use. It is as if the people of 
the world lived in one large apartment house with 
drawn shades. Are we so imbued with the inven- 
tions of man that we have lost our sense of values? 

Our census today tells us how many families 
have radios and television sets and whether our 
neighbor bathes in a tub or under a shower; but 
it doesn’t tell how many people have a garden, how 
many people grow part of their food, and what 
conservation methods Mr. America is using to 
keep the water running to his tub and the picture 
coming through on his television. Conservation 
is every man’s problem. We must maintain the 
fertility of our own plot, if we want to maintain 
our standard of living. 

Today 37,325,479 families, or 85 per cent of the 
population, live in one-to-three family dwellings 
and have at least a small plot of land for their use 
and enjoyment. We cannot separate the garden 
from the home. A garden may be large or small, 
outside of the home, or inside—perhaps it is just 
a green window garden. The size is unimportant. 

Trends in architecture are changing. We are 
depending more on nature for aesthetic values. 
Houses are becoming smaller, more functional, 
windows are becoming larger so that the outdoors 
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becomes an obvious part of the living space. The 
inside and outside are parts of the whole and, as 
a result, garden living gains in importance. 


Planning the Garden 

Since there is no master plan for a garden, the 
family does one of four things: acquires the assist- 
ance of a landscape architect, relics on a nursery- 
man, does nothing, or makes a study and analysis 
of what it wants the home grounds to provide in 
the way of a setting for the family’s out-of-doo1 
life. 

Today, as we grope for ways to develop healthy 
children and preserve the family, the gardener can 
turn to her garden with renewed enthusiasm, be- 
cause gardening brings good health, good spirits, 
happiness, peace of mind, and relaxation to all who 
participate. It is an interest that will pay divi- 
dends from childhood through the rest of life. 

Gardens have a different significance to different 
people. To the head of the family, harassed by 
the tensions of modern life in a worried world, it 
will mean escape, privacy, a place to relax. It may 
include the joys and satisfaction that come from 
producing vegetables and fruits and the resulting 
pleasure of good eating. 

To the homemaker who may also provide part 
of the family income (since today there are more 
married women working than single women), the 
garden will also provide relaxation and a retreat 
from the complexities of modern living. The study 
of horticulture will open up a whole new world. 
A hemerocallis is more 
This tree, this 


A tree is not just a tree. 
than a lily that blooms but a day. 
lily, becomes a study of color, design, texture, and 
beauty. 
there is a recurring newness which makes each 
day’s work a fine adventure, an important factor 
not found in so many other homemaking activities. 
The experts who make the surveys tell us that Mrs. 
Cook becomes so bored with cooking that she would 
like to cook all her food in one pot and serve it on 
paper plates. We have yet to hear of the gardener 
who wants to plant all the seeds in one hole. A 


A garden is ever-changing, and always 


garden brings beauty to the gardener and an in- 
creasing appreciation of beauty. 
A garden may and probably will provide cut 
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flowers for the homemaker to arrange and for the 
whole family to enjoy in the house. Flowers in the 
home create an atmosphere of welcome, gracious- 
ness, and beauty. The simplest meal takes on a 
festive air when flowers are on the table. Flowers 
in the gardener’s home are not just for company 
but for everyday living. 

Flower arrangement is a true form of art even 
though not a permanent one. Its permanency must 
remain in the mind, the beauty of the thing seen, 
preserved, and remembered. All the principles of 
good design are used in creating line, mass pro- 
portion, color, texture, and relation of material to 
container. Study and comprehension of art is a 
gradual and continual process. The homemaker 
who studies the art of arranging flowers builds 
toward refinement, discrimination, and a sensibility 
to beauty which comes with practice. In this time 
of economic stress, flower arrangements for thi 
beautification and enrichment of family life can be 
made without any expenditure of money. Some of 
the loveliest arrangements are made from flowers 
growing alongside the road 

The flower arranger is ever on the hunt for ma- 
terial. Branches, seed pods, berries, wild grasses 
take on new and added meanings Vacations are 
filled with adventure and excitement, because the 
search for material and containers never abates 
The roadsides and by-ways are a vast storehouse 
filled with valuable material. The family eagerly 
searching for fragrant pine cones from the moun- 
tain side, selecting a beautiful old ironstone bow] 
In an antique shop to hold cactus from the desert 

these are the things that give flavor to vaca- 
,: 


tions and enrich family ile 


Satisfactions of Gardening 


Children who carden develop skills, a knowledge 


i horticulture, a sense of co-operation, and pa- 
tience. They deve lop a sense and feeling for beauty 
\ child by possession of a small garden of his own. 
regardless of the size, in which he can dig and plant 
develops a feeling of security. It is a complete 
world he can hold close to his heart. It is a healthy 
constructive activity which will develop a sense and 
feeling for beauty that will last forever. 

Garden club work provides the homemaker with 
skills and knowledge which will enrich her home. 

Although women individually and in small 
vroups have been active in gardening, it was not 
until recently that the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., was formed to unify and co- 
ordinate aims and goals of local and state federa- 


tions. 


GARDEN CLUBS AND 
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Today there are more than 6,000 Federated Gar- 
den Clubs with a membership of over 226,000 in 
tl states These clubs and their members are 
dedicated to the purpose of improving and beau- 


tifying the home and community through garden- 


conservation, and the exquisit 
It is the hope of every 


ing, horticulture, 


art of flower arranging 


garden club member to lhe iW men, women, and chil- 
dren the world over to find peace, happiness, ana 
beauty through gardening. The language of the 
garden knows no boundaries; it is universal 

Today the program 1s well on its way The well- 
qualified council chairmen are seeing to that 
There are 200 garden centers in 27 states dis- 
pensing gardening information The horticultural 
fact-finding committee provide s information on the 
kinds of vegetables and ornamental plants best 
suited to different localities Pamphlets on horti- 
cultural subjects compiled by consultants, each an 
authority in his own field, are available, and just 
plain “how-to-do-it” information ean be had fon 
the asking. The very backbone of every garden 
club is horticulture Every conscientious garden 
club member studies the arts and natural sciences, 
and landscaping in 


orticulture botany. ecology ‘ 
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order to understand all aspects of the fine art of 
gardening and to improve her garden practices and 
techniques. 


Extending Garden Club Work 


Garden clubs in 27 states are doing junior club 
work. They are developing an appreciation of 
gardening and a love of beauty in the future horti- 
culturists and conservationists through the study 
of soil and water, wild life, flowers and trees, flower 
and vegetable gardens, horticulture, and _ birds. 
Conservation camps are being maintained for chil- 
dren. In some states, courses in conservation are 
being taught in school, starting with primary grades 
and continuing through high school. 

The medical profession, recognizing the thera- 
peutic value of gardening, asked garden clubs to 
landscape around new camps and hospitals during 
World War II. Horticultural therapy directed by 
the National Council was instituted in all military 
hospitals with amazing results. The glimpsing of 
beauty does much, it has been learned, to mend 
either a broken home or a broken mind. 

State extension services have asked garden clubs 
to co-operate in a food-growing program. 

The National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Ine., has organized and sponsored garden tours at 
home and abroad. These tours have helped to 
strengthen bonds of mutual understanding among 
people of many nations. 


Contribution to Conservation 

Garden Clubs have taken the lead in arousing 
conservation consciousness among people. In our 
country, erosion has severely damaged agricultural 
areas equal to the states of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. Three times that area is 
partially eroded. Four hundred sixty million acres 
of good land suitable for crops are left, which is 
enough to support us; but we are still allowing 
a half million acres to go to ruin each year. Garden 
clubs have established conservation workshops and 
Federal Soil Conservation Districts where there 
were none. They have promoted school and com- 
munity forests. Last year, on its twentieth anni- 
versary, the National Council of State Gardens, 
Inc., gave a 40-acre stand of giant redwoods to 
the National Park Service. Bird sanctuaries have 
been created. It has sponsored soil studies in 
relation to health. Most important of all, it has 
kept a close check on legislation detrimental to 


the country’s resources. 
Once each year, a Federated Garden Club holds 
a flower show. A flower show raises the standards 


of horticulture and floral beauty in the community. 
It gives the members an opportunity to share 
flowers with flower lovers. It gives children an 
opportunity to become familiar with flowers and 
plants that will enrich their lives. 

This briefly is the record of aims and accom- 
plishments of the Federated Garden Clubs. 

Home economics education prepares the home 
economist for improved home and community 
living, as well as for teaching and for home eco- 
nomics in business fields. Subjects included at 
high school and college level in general hom« 
economies include family and community relation- 
ships, home management, family economics, family 
health, child development, textiles and clothing, 
food and nutrition, home architecture, home fur- 
nishings, science, and art. Although the home 
economics student at college level takes 18 to 25 
hours of science, chemistry, bacteriology, and 
physies, the additional study of botany and ecology 
will be a nice complement to her science back- 
ground. Likewise a study of horticulture, land- 
scaping, and flower arranging will supplement thi 
usual four-hour course of art and design. 


Gains for the Home Economist 

The basie things in garden club work will broader 
the horizon of the home economist regardless of 
her field. The nutritionist looking for new ways to 
stimulate interest may find the horticultural ap- 
proach refreshing. The teacher or businesswoman 
in home furnishings, textiles, architecture will bene- 
fit from the additional study of design and color 
The home economist with a utility company who 
prepares food to demonstrate appliances will benefit 
from a knowledge of horticultural design and color 
Child guidance programs of garden clubs can be 
advantageously correlated with home economics 
education. 

Then there are the two big subjects of public 
relations and recruitment always before the alert 
home economist. Where is there a more fertile field 
for development than the garden clubs with whom 
we have such a community of interests: home and 
community improvements, food production and 
preservation, and child guidance? 

Garden club work not only complements hom« 
economics education; it aids the career and en- 
riches the life of the home economist. A former 
president of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Ine., said, “Gardening is no longer a hobby, 
it is a way of life.” Likewise a progressive edu- 
cator has said, “Home economics is not only a 
career, it is a way of life.” 














A Forward Look for Home Economies 


Dr. Justin is dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Kansas State College This 
article is adapted from an address given at the 
Golden Jubilee of the School of Home Eco 
nomics at Oklahoma Agricultural and Ms 

] 


chanical ¢ olleae last autumn 


ro ous seek an understanding of our times and 





the needs of today’s women as evidenced n 
them as the basis of our forward look Wi 
tind we are, as a people, overstimulated with ou 
24-hour day of light, with picture shows, radios 
television; we are nervous, apprehensive, appalled 
hat the oceans are no longer barriers; we are ofte 
insure ot what we heheve about God and oul 
ellow man, oversupplhed with gadgets, under- 
-upplied with inner happiness. As women today 
ve are not only individuals and members of fam- 
les; we are citizens and members of communities 
ind of state and world social orders. Our respon- 
sibilities have multiplied many fold, and our needs 
ave increased concurrently 

Families established in such times as these fac 
ew and diffeult problems that are expressed in 
ew needs. Particularly, they must develop then 
bilities to hold fast to abiding values, make sound 
hoiees, and arrive at wise judgments in the light 

a sound philosophy of life. Today’s families 
eed also to be concerned with understanding ot 
unily “togetherness” as a matter of the spirit 
ither than as joint ownership of things. The 
ather and mother need to understand parenthoo 
ind the happy and wholesome rearing of children 
They need to accept eitizenship responsibilities a> 
resent and real and democracy as something t 
herish. Children born in such times as these need 
ot only provision for normal physical growth and 
vell-being; they need a sense of being loved and 
vanted and continual development of persona! 
dequacy and personal responsibility. They need 
ecreation that is recreative and not overstimu- 
itive 

The modern family is more often than not as 
icutely concerned with consumption as produc- 
ion. Hence, a new list of needs takes form before 


s QOur courses and eurricnla must have as then 
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myeclives thie meeting ot Thre needs of thre nome- 


iker todav and now 


Present Needs of Women Students 


The staff members of the School of Home Eco- 
nomies at Kansas State College have formulated 
the following statement of the present felt needs 

our women students. From these, we and out 
~tudents have formulated a list of objectives for 
our guidance and that of our students in plan 
ning and integrating home economies courses and 


eurricula 


To be mature, well-adjusted persor 

2. To improve and maintain personal health and share in 
the responsibility for the health of others 
lo do critical and integrated thinking. growing tow 
rhiuatwure levels 

1. To develop constructive attitudes toward social problems 

>. To develop a sound philosophy for satisfying persona 
family, and community living 

h lo LISé persona! family ind community resources 
tively 


lo develop basic understanding, skills, abilities, attutudes 


ind appreciations essential to successful persona and 
family living 
8. To understand and ippreciate art as an eXpressiol ) 


individual experience and of social patterns 
9 To choose a vocation which affords optuumum use of in 
dividual aptitudes ind abilities and makes socially 


~wnificant contribution 


Keach objective cited has been subdivided into 
ourse objectives and even lesson objectives so a- 
to make possible sharply defined limits to the areas 
covered and clear-cut ideas of the kind and amount 
f student progress expected and the evidence on 
which the evaluation of student growth is to be 
letermined 

In the plans for attaining these objectives, w« 
nust, today and now, concern ourselves aggre: 
~ively with the effective selection and placement 
of learning experiences in various educational! 
levels. There has been faculty agreement on se\ 
eral campuses that most courses, regardless of 
school or field, are expected to cover 50 per cent 
more subject matter than the student can possibly 
become familiar with, much less really master 
Such coverage tends to foster superficiality, dis 
honesty, and apathy. The mass of information 


now available in anv major field is greater than 
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might be learned in a lifetime. Awareness of this 
must lead us to a serious and devoted effort to 
select only highly significant principles for in- 
clusion in the basic courses. We will develop these 
carefully and completely, integrating the experi- 
ences our courses are planned to provide with those 
which may have been given in other courses, pro- 
viding individual problems that will challenge the 
student to do critical thinking, to apply the prin- 
ciple to unfamiliar data, and to arrive at sound 
judgments. 

We need to ask, “Does this experience belong at 
junior high school level, senior high school level, 
college level, or that of adult education? Where 
would the felt need be most acute, the interest 
highest?” Are we today guilty of rank duplication 
of educational endeavor from learning level to 
learning level and from course to course? Can we 
use pre-testing so as to determine what informal 
education from the home, the press, the radio, and 
television has contributed to student understanding 
on a wide variety of pertinent subjects. 


Growth for Students and Teachers 


Much has been discovered concerning the dy- 
namics of learning in the past half century or more. 
The spirit of modern education and the develop- 
ment of modern educational methods, including the 
ways and means of evaluating student growth, 
offer a challenge to each of us. We need to be con- 
stantly concerned with the improved use of our 
subject matter as a means to elicit changes in the 
student. Those changes should be expressed in 
increased capacity for analytical thinking, in 
sound judgments, in desire for truth, in a concern 
with moral and civie issues, and in rich apprecia- 
tions. Actually, through concern with student 
growth, we may become well launched in a dynamic 
educational venture which will prove stimulating 
and absorbing, and may actually be one of the 
determining factors in shaping the education of 
tomorrow. 

I could promise a forward look that would mean 
a bright future for home economics, if all profes- 
sional members possessed these five important 
characteristics: 

1. General understanding of the basic educational philos- 
ophy underlying developments in the area 

2. Skill in college teaching as well as mastery of specific 
subject matter areas and concern that, in their classes 
the spirit and the method of teaching shall contribute 
to the desired end of disciplined minds 

3. Concern with in-service education for instructional staff. 
directed toward improvement of instruction and _ re- 


flected in a dynamic, continuing educational program 


er 


1. Wise recognition of student needs as the basis for formu- 
lation of objectives of courses and curricula 

Kindly co-operation and high professional concern with 
the total educational program of the institution and that 


of our profession 


If our look afar and ahead shows stirrings and 
initial efforts toward these five characteristics, then 
even with signs of road blocks ahead there is no 
need for discouragement. 

If, on the other hand, on a given campus, or in 
a given area, there is general faculty satisfaction 
with aged topical course outlines planned 20 years 
or so ago and curriculum organizations equally 
stale; if the staff resists work for the improve- 
ment of instruction, the danger signals are up and 
out and warnings appear: “Dangerous situation,” 


“People trapped in morass.” 


Aware as we each should be of the ferment felt 
throughout education today, it is our personal re- 
sponsibility to consider how the needs of men and 
women and their families can be met if life in ow 
democracy is to have its highest meaning, and it 


our homes and our way of life are to survive 


Challenge for the Future 


We will find ourselves dazzled by the challenge 
A culture to be shaped! A greater awareness i 
people of the human needs that we can help t 
meet! Wide professional advantages in home eco 
nomics for women who are for some reason to con 
tinue as wage earners! Last, there is an unparal 
leled chance to work where one’s effort may count 
for most in turning our social order from its grave 
concern with material goods and gains toward con- 
cern with those abiding values that give meaning 
and satisfaction to life. 

Since the evidences of success in this line o! 
service are to be seen in changes in human beings 
frequent disappointments are assured. The chal- 
lenge to adjust, adjust, adjust, is strong and eve! 
present. Yet, there are few fields that offer the 
opportunities for such significant service in help 
ing to shape a civilization that will rate high 
happiness and progress toward perfection and low 
in its concern with acquisition of commodities an 
indulgence in aggrandization. 

What I have sketched of the forward look may 
seem to express a version of “blood, sweat, ani 
tears,” and perhaps the future does include that 
but it has much, much more. May we have thi 
courage and conviction of our pioneer forebears 
and, accepting the shape and form of the beginning 
plan wisely for projections of our lines on, through 
and beyond that which we now faintly discern. 














Television Package Program 


Mrs. Lyle is in charge of consumer relations 
at the National Institute 
Dyeing, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Adelson, the 
promulgate AHEA standards of the consumer 
interests committee. worked with Mrs. Lyle 


of Cleaning and 
Sadye S. 


chairman of subcommittee to 


in producing the TV program on house dresses 
and the packaged TV show re fe rred to here. 


ELEVISLON is one of the newest educational 
tools offered the field of edueation. At pres- 

ent, considerable controversy exists between 
people engaged in the field of education and those 
engaged in the field of the radio and TV business. 
Those in business say that people in education 
lack the necessary background and training to pro- 
They lack 


that is 


direct their own 


ability 


duce and 
the 
necessary to drive home the message they are trying 
They lack the ability to make their pro- 
On the other hand, the edu- 


programs. 
dramatic and showmanship 
to sel] 
vrams entertaining. 
eator feels that he knows the story he wants to tell 
as well as the manner in which he wants to get his 
story across 

We feel that there is much to give and take on 
Business will learn that there are con- 
that sell, that 
interested in genuine educational demon- 


both sides 


sumers who like educational facts 


they are 
On the other hand, those of us in educa- 


And 
required to 


stration. 
tion have a great deal to learn from business. 
will be 


it is going to mean that we 


change some of our patterns of thinking. But any- 
thing new requires the acceptance of change; the 


iceeptance ol criticism 
Time, Time, Time! 
business and educators 


and both their 
For the edueators 


In the meanwhile, both 
TV 


particular problems to solve. 


are going ahead with have 


time is one of the problems. True, a few indi- 
viduals are born with the ability to do things on 
the 


But the majority of people lack this 


the spur of moment without forethought or 


rreplanning. 
faculty and need to do much planning and prepa- 
ration before venturing into the public limelight. 


There are a few universities that have ventured 


121 
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into TV. 


responsible for TV programs and discussing pro- 


Upon meeting the people who have been 


gramming with them, there was one thought upon 
It was this: 
but if 


which there was complete agreement. 
“TV is a 
takes so much time to prepare the material for the 
And time it 


| Side note 


wonderful educational medium, 


programs. It takes so much time!” 
does take if vou want to do the job well. 
to administrators: If you expect your staff mem- 
na TV 
schedule, allocate time their 
Thev'll need it! | 


contribute to a sustaining 
to 


schedule for this specific purpose. 


bers program 


don’t forget on 


Types of Programming 


There are various types of programming avail- 
able to those who plan to go into TV on a continu- 
There 


tages to staging “live” programs. 


ing basis. are advantages and disadvan- 


Film is expensive, 
but you have a chance to eliminate “fluffing,” and 
Many 
will work out a happy combination of live pro- 


some programs on film can be repeated. 


grams with film. Regardless of what type of 


programming you do, you will always be in search 
Local stations, both publie and 
The 


for 


of new material. 
university operated, reach only a given area. 
thought arises, wouldn't it be advantageous 
schools of home economics to plan their programs 
that 
exchange of programs over the country? Much 
of the lend itself to 
In this way, it would help to 


the 


as “package shows” so there could be an 


educational material would 


such programming. 
disseminate material we feel should reach 
homemaker 

We do not presume to be an authority on how to 
But 


our experience working with the American Home 


go about preparing TV package programs. 


Economies Association in the preparation of a pack- 
age program for the promulgation of the “Consumer 
Speaks on House Dresses” project, certainly was 


an eye-opener 


The Consumer Speaks on House Dresses 
This TV package program is designed to acquaint 
the general public with the efforts that the AHEA 
has made, through its Consumer Speaks Project, to 
obiain better quality in fabrie and garment con- 


struction in house dresses. It was thought that the 
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An owl designed as a stage “prop” for the program 


homemaker would be interested in the news that 
an effort is being made to persuade manufacturers 
to co-operate in putting on the market goods that 
embody the wishes expressed by Mrs. Consumer. 
TV was recognized as an effective way to present 
this story. 

The program being developed by members of the 
subcommittee (of the consumer interests com- 
mittee) to promulgate AHEA standards is designed 
to be incorporated into a woman’s program, utiliz- 
ing a home economist or home demonstration agent 
along with two locally prominent women interested 
in furthering consumer interests of the American 
Home Economics Association. Likewise it might 
be possible to use college students from a class in 
consumer education or members of a home demon- 
stration club as participants in the program. Local 
color makes a program more interesting and in- 
creases its popularity 


The Package 


In the interest of economy and expediting this 
package program, three complete packages are 
being assembled. Each package will contain two 
house dresses made to standard. One dress is size 
14; the other, size 18. In addition, there are two 
title ecards, five glossy prints that can be used for 
an opening montage, two pen-line drawings, and 
one figure of a “wise old owl.” This owl is used 
as a “catch line” in the seript to drive home per- 
tinent information to the viewing audience. The 
package will also contain the video-audio script 
and a “How to Do It” instruction sheet. 

You will find by studying the newspapers that 
a great deal of linage is given over to newspaper 
advertising of both radio and TV programs. We 
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Title cards included in the TV package program 


must learn that any time we go into TV pro- 
gramming, we cannot forget that it must be supple- 
mented with other forms of advertising and pub- 
licity. Therefore, a package program would not 
be complete without prepared publicity. In this 
package, there will also be a news release that 
should be given a good play in the local newspaper 
The release will be accompanied by photographs 
showing the house dresses that are designed to 
meet certain standards of good workmanship and 
design. The garments are shown on professional 
models. Remember, it’s not only the dress, the 
points of construction, or serviceability that we 
have to sell. Beauty and appearance are also im- 
portant. In many instances, it’s the wearer that 
“makes” the dress! Remember that in your pub- 
licity as well as in the actual production. Models 
chosen to wear the dresses should have figures 
well-proportioned for the size dresses they are to 
wear; they should, of course, also have stage pres- 
ence, the ability to display a garment to advantage 
and for TV the very important gift of graceful 
movement that can be slow without looking like 


“slow motion.” 


It's So Easy! 

With all this preparation we know you will say 
“It should be so easy to put on a TV show since 
all the work is done for you in a package program.’ 
We'll wager ten to one you'll change your mind 
when you make the search for just the right indi- 
vidual to model that dress, or when you start to 
check up on all those little details that can make 
or break your actual TV presentation. But in 
return, you'll have a grand feeling of accomplish- 
ment. TV can be fun! 








Sty 








Functional House Dresses 


Mrs. Edaburn is associate home economist for 
clothing and textiles in the Oregon Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and associate pro- 
fessor of clothing and textiles at Oregon State 
College. This article was prepared for the 
JOURNAL at the request of the textiles and 
clothing division of the AHEA 


UNCTIONAL house dresses have been de- 
signed and are being tested in an Oregon 
The research 
Council 


Experiment Station project. 
committee of the State Home Extension 
initiated the project, now known as Purnell Project 
No. 143. The Oregon State Experiment Station, 
the School of 


(‘ollege, and the Extension Service are co-operating 


Home Economics at Oregon State 


in this project, “The Design and Construction of 
Functional House Dresses for the Mature Figure.’ 

Our study began with the sending of question- 
naires to five widely separated counties to deter- 
mine preferences of Oregon women in fabric, stvi 
letails, and use desired of the garment. The ques- 
tionnaire was completed by 127 women in the fol- 
wing age 


groups 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 


AGI ROU! WOMEN \GE GROUP WOMEN 

Under 30 13 10 to 50 37 

30 to 40 13 Over 50 34 
The wide variety of use expected of the hous 

lress Was rather surprising Ninety-three per cent 

vaunted a garment which would be suitable for 

-hopping as well as for meetings and for enter- 


taining friends. Nearly twice as many preferred 
an attractive style to one which was less attractivs 
Our problem was not to be 


felt to 


Dut easier to launder 


one of utility only, and we no obligation 


lesign a garment which might be ironed in a 


time 
open neckline was preferred by virtually 


minimum 
\ low 
the women, and a tailored or simple collar was 


first choies Three tvpes of front openings wert 


Published as Technical Paper No. 679 with the approval 


the Director of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Contribution of the clothing and textiles depart- 
ment. School of Home Economics. Oregon State College 


ind Agricultural Experiment Station co-operating 


to 
“ 


CLARA EDABURN 


almost equally favored. Twenty-seven per cent 
chose a slipover garment with side zipper, 26 per 
cent neck to hemline opening, 26 per cent neck to 
waistline with side zipper, 20 per cent neck to eight 
inches below waistline. 

Sixty per cent of the women preferred short, 
elbow-length sleeves; 36 per cent desired a cap 
sleeve; and only 2 per cent said they would be 
willing to wear sleeveless dresses. Gored skirts 
were the of 87 cent. Patch pockets 
placed high on the skirt were preferred by 70 per 


choice per 
cent. 

Fastenings were selected in this order: (1) zippers, 
(2) buttons, (3) grippers. 

The popularity of sewing with Oregon women is 
indicated by the fact that 78 per cent of those an- 
least some of their house 
they 


swering make all or at 
Nine 
medium-weight fabrics such as cotton prints, per- 


dresses. out of ten said preferred 
cales, or chambray, suitable for use the year around 

With this information, we felt we could present 
designs acceptable to the Oregon women 


Fabric Selection and Testing 


In making fabrie choices, we followed the wom- 
en's suggestions also. Three light-colored prints, one 
medium-dark print, two dark prints, and one dark 
gingham were purchased. Care was used in select- 
ing small, well-spaced designs and gingham with 
small repeat units 

Purchases were made from the types of stores at 
which the women indicated they purchased. Eight 
vards of each piece was purchased for the following 
use: 54 vards for the dress, '» vard for laboratory 


testing, 1 vard for an apron, 1' vards for possible 
recutting 

The next step consisted of testing fabrics which 
had been purchased. The following tests were made 
thread count, tensile strength, Launder-Ometer, 
Fade-Ometer, and perspiration. In all tests, ASTM 
standards In test 


were satisfactory except for the two dark prints, 


were followed. general, results 
which faded so badly after 20 hours in the Fade- 
Ometer that 
the dark gingham came through all tests beautiful- 


Fade-Ometer, it 


testing was discontinued. However, 


ly; even after 80 hours in the 


showed no change 
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Strain Studies 

The study of motion and strain in house dresses 
to observe the points of wear in relation to the per- 
formance of specific household tasks was now be- 
gun. Observations of women performing routine 
household tasks provided two important helps: (1) 
the location of points of strain in the garment and 
(2) the frequency or repetition of the movements 
performed. Using a chart on which the arm and 
body positions were listed through the center of 
the page, with a sketch of a dress front to the right 
and the dress back to the left of the list, it was pos- 
sible to chart the strain wrinkles as they appeared 
in the garment. The frequency of movement was 
charted in separate observations. 

Many observations brought forth these quite con- 
sistent results, the majority of which others have 
experienced. Most of the strain wrinkles appeared in 
the sleeve area, either in the sleeve itself or in 
the blouse just back of, in front of, or under the 
sleeve. Generally, the direction of strain lines in 
the sleeve corresponded to the height at which the 
arms were raised. Strain lines were higher in the 
back of the sleeve than in the front, for any given 
position. 

One arm raised resulted in diagonal strain point- 
ing to the waistline, whereas two arms raised pro- 
duced horizontal strain wrinkles, cutting across the 
back and both sleeves where the single diagonal 
line had previously appeared. Skirt strains were 
visible largely in front areas across the abdomen. 
Squatting and kneeling strains were greater when 
the woman used one knee than when she used both. 
Strain also increased with the speed of movement 
and as the reach extended. 

The women observed were asked, “Where do you 
first find broken seams?’ The answers repeatedly 
were, “Under the arm, back of the sleeve, in front 
of the sleeve.” Another question, “Where does your 
fabric tear first?” brought almost identical answers, 
with the addition of “On top of the sleeve” to the 
previous list. A few women who had full or low 
busts indicated wear in that area. A prominent 
abdomen which rubbed against working surfaces 
caused some garments to wear there first. But as 
sleeves were the real problem, a search began for 
sleeves which would give comfort and freedom 
of movement with minimum strain. 


Sleeves for Action 


In many house dress designs, sleeves have been 


eliminated. However, the very moderate Oregon 
climate is not one which makes a sleeveless dress 
very desirable. Also the older women included in 


the study indicated that they preferred to cover 
the upper arm for the sake of appearance. 
Working on the half-size dress forms, using mus- 
lin, we began the organization of sleeve ideas. The 
forms had detachable arms which were rather too 
large in size but suited our purpose nicely, for the 
mature figure often has a heavy upper arm. 
Criteria for the sleeves were: they must allow 
reach; they must permit easy movement; they 
should return to position after use; they should be 
comfortable; and they should not be too difficult 


to iron. 





Diagram showing wide bias inserted at the underarm in a 
Dotted line indicates possible seam line 


limono slee re, 


when using set-in sleeve. 


As a result of extended investigation, the follow- 
ing recommendations were decided upon for a 
normal set-in sleeve: (1) an inverted pleat at the 
top of the sleeve; (2) a faced slash at the lower edge 
of the sleeve; (3) a full-length opening on the top, 
hemmed on each side and fastened by means ot 
snaps, grippers, or buttons when the opening is not 
desired; (4) a wide diagonal overlap on top of the 
sleeve, which spreads with the reach. 

A second recommended group included sleeves in 
which there are no normal armscyes. These include: 
(1) designs in which sleeve and yoke are cut in 
one; (2) square-cut armscyes, especially good when 
the sleeve fabric is bias; and (3) a cap sleeve of 
double bias, folded and overlapping at the under- 
arm, set into the square armscye. 

A third recommendation was to use a variety 
of bias gussets, the natural elasticity of which re- 
leves strain. A long bias gusset which replaces a 
straight piece of equal length at the underarm 
and sleeve seam has proved a most satisfactory 
answer. This may be inserted in any commercial 
pattern, and two of the dresses being worn by co- 
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operators were adapted in this way. A shorter un- 
derarm gusset also of bias may be used when an 
underarm zipper is desired. Diamond-shape and 
oval gussets, set in either horizontally or vertically, 
will also relieve underarm pull. 

Many of the ideas suggested in the first two 
groups are available in patterns at present, but 
women too often choose the set-in sleeve, overlook- 
ing other choices which would allow more reach. So 
far as we know, the long bias gusset is not available 
in patterns. 

Our first garment was made especially for the 
purpose of testing the underarm bias in the full- 
sized garment. It was worn by the project assistant 
and, during two months of almost daily wear, it 
proved so comfortable and superior to a similar 
garment which was without the gusset that we felt 
the idea was one many women would appreciate. 
It is not difficult to manage, and only needs some 
understanding of its possibilities to make it a fa- 
vored feature of the house dress. On this project, 
one original design used the bias which had been 
cut uniform in width; in another, the bias section 
was widened at the waistline so that the resulting 
seam formed a panel back and front. Bias was in- 
serted in two commercial patterns, one of them for 
a two-piece dress and the other a one-piece. The 
co-operators were most enthusiastic about the free- 


dom and comfort which the bias feature gives. 


Design and Dressmaking 


After dresses were made for the project leader 
and assistant, other designs were developed, using 
the sleeves developed and incorporating the pref- 
erences shown in the questionnaire. The major aim 
was always to produce a dress of which the women 
would say, “That's attractive.” 

The co-operators were chosen by the extension 
personnel. Their measurements were taken and 
characteristics of posture and figure problems 
noted. Original sketches were modified, and pat- 
tern making began. 

When the patterns were completed, garments were 
first cut in muslin. Seams were machine basted, 
collars and cuffs of single thickness were added, 
and hems were pressed up. With muslin belts and 
simulated buttons, the garments were ready for 
fitting on the women. Generally, a single muslin 
fitting was sufficient. Back in the laboratory, iden- 
tical changes were made on the paper patterns, and 
the fabric was cut from these. The muslins were 
kept intact and served as a reference for students 
Where 


there was a question of fit or loeation, the muslin 


who helped in constructing the garments. 
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with its markings generally provided the answer. 


Each woman had one fitting in the fabric before 
the dress was stitched at the waistline. 

The completed garments were worn by the co- 
operators when the State Home Extension Council 
met in Corvallis last June. The group of 200 women 
seemed enthusiastic and interested in the results. 


Not for Women Only 


Men who were shown the garments quickly saw 
the advantage of the bias and suggested it be 
adapted to sport shirts. From a commercial pat- 
tern, two short-sleeved sport shirts were made, 
following the same procedure as in the women’s 
garments; that is, two inches were removed from 
underarm seam of back, front, and sleeve and re- 
placed by an equal width of continuous bias. The 
shirts were worn by college students while playing 
baseball and tennis. The men’s reactions were 
favorable: “It feels easy through the sleeves—more 
like a T-shirt,” “Staved in the trousers better when 
worn tucked-in,” “Liked the appearance; it looked 
different.”” Other shirts incorporating the bias fea- 
ture have been made and worn with equally satis- 


factory results 


Wearing Tests 


Wearing tests of serviceability and functionalism 
of the project dresses are now being completed by 
the co-operators. In order to keep the laundry 
method consistent, the dresses are sent to the Ex- 
periment Station for washing and ironing by stand- 
ard home methods. Mending and any needed ad- 
justments are taken care of at the station. Records 
in the form of clock faces show how many hours the 
dress is worn each day, and the day’s activities are 
recorded. In January, two co-operators completed 
their “time,” each having worn her dress a total 
of 1,000 hours, averaging 11 hours per day. The 
project closes in June 1951. 

We hope the project will be followed by a two- 
fold educational program: first, one in which the 
women will be assisted in making more satisfactory 
choices from available sleeve designs; second, one 
in which they will be encouraged to use the under- 
arm bias, both as a means of modifying any com- 
mercial pattern and as a happy adjustment. for 
garments now uncomfortable and otherwise un- 
satisfactory. 

Our major emphasis throughout the project was 
the sleeve area, for all of our findings indicated the 
sleeve to be the chief source of difficulty. It appears 
that satisfactory solutions to sleeve problems really 


help to make a house dress more functional] 





Improved Clothing Laboratories 


Dr. Kirk is dean of the division and professo 
economics at The Stout Institute 


Wisconsin. The laboratory equip- 


of home 
Venomonie, 
was designed to meet 


clothing 


ment described here 


teachers na 


needs exrpre ssed by 


SUTRA IN i ISCONSIN 


ODAY, as always, the primary 
is the 


purpose ol 
home economics education lmprove- 

ment of family living. The home economics 
program has already made far-reaching contribu- 
in earrying forward ow 


tions to this end: but 


objectives, much more can be accomplished if we 
are ready to enlist the interest, the help, and thi 
inspiration of other professional groups 

Through group thinking and planning, we ¢al 
-olve our problems effectively ; we can interpret our 
needs; and we can profit from the experience ot! 
others. One typical example of the happy results 
of group thinking is a newly designed clothing unit 
which was planned, designed, and made _ possible 
through the combined efforts of college specialists 
economies, and industria! 


in related art, home 


education. Each of these groups contributed ideas 
evuined new information for themselves, and shared 
4 feeling of satisfaction in the creation of an artistic 
snd highly efficient piece of modern laboratory 
equipment 

Efficiency merits respect, according to our Ameri- 
can plan for living. We 


efficiency and to evaluate many things in terms 


have come to admire 


of it. In the field of home economics, when suel 
a yardstick is applied, not even our professiona! 
pride, however, prevents us from realizing that we 
must not be satisfied with what we have. Many 
laboratories are outmoded and inefficient; they ar 
not in tune with the times, and they frequently fail 
to interest or attract young people to our profession 
Indeed, in order to retain the respect of our col- 
leagues or to enjoy our own teaching activities, w« 
need to scrutinize our facilities and improve them 

We must make sure that home economies lab- 
oratories and equipment measure up to a fan 
~tandard of efficiency in much the same way that 
we insist upon modern methods of teaching. Actu- 
ally, the two are closely related, since modern 
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teaching methods Cannot cu#sllv survive i! sul 


roundings that are drab and inefficient or where 


equipment is mmadequate or outmoded tecogn! 


tion of these faets has added considerable mo- 
mentum to the improvement of food laboratories 
throughout thre country Home economists and 


other specialists have experimented extensively to 


letermine the most satisfactory kitehen arrange 
ments, and they have succeeded in planning mod- 
ern kitchens with work centers that eliminate ex 
penditure ot excess energy and time and emphasize 
convenience, comfort, and beauty 
These changes are noteworthy, and they typllis 
the gradual deve lopment of efieiency in the home 
in school, and in business. But unfortunately, this 
trend toward efficiency has skirted past our clothing 


High 


dark outmoded sewing rooms: 


aboratories schools and colleges sty] ise 


sewing machines are 


ined up along one wall after the fashion of an 
issembly line; and, too often, work tables, ironing 
hoards, storage cabinets, and mirrors are located 
with little regard lor economy of time or working 


east Such arrangements cause students to wait 


for sewing machines, cutting tables, pressing iron- 


and other facilities. Traffic lanes become a maze 


of overcrowding, and valuable time is frittered 


away All too often our laboratories remain ut 


changed, despite the faet that modern speed-up 


methods In clothing construction are pnertected 


Advice from 382 Teachers 


\t The Stout Institute, in an attempt to improve 
the funetional efficiency of clothing laboratories 
practical advice was solicited from 382 Wisconsin 
home economics teachers.’ These high school teach- 
ers were asked for their ideas on the improvement 
of clothing laboratories, their opinions regarding 
arrangement of small working 


i proposed unit 


‘reas Within a room, and for advice about many 
ther perplexing problems 

One hundred and forty teachers made complete 
und satisfactory answers to these queries and seores 
then 


of helpful suggestions were made {mone 


were the following opinions 


“The Clothing Laboratory in Wisconsin 
Master's Thesis. The 


Mary CLakK 
Secondary Schools.’ 
Stout Institute. 1950 


Unpublishe d 
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Over 60 per cent ol these teachers believed that 
the unit arrangement of a clothing laboratory would 
improve efficiency in relation to “waits” for equip- 
ment, approximately the same number believed the 
general speed of construction would be improved, 
and nearly 90 per cent of the group believed that 
These 


teachers reported the most outstanding weaknesses 


room traffic would be materially decreased 


in present clothing laboratories to be inadequate 


lighting, inadequate storage space, and unsatis- 


factory display facilities. 


Unit Arrangement Most Desirable 


These obse rvations reflect the opinions ot 140 
} . 


teachers regarding two points, the advisability of 


unit arrangement in clothing laboratories and the 


weaknesses of existing facilities It is with the 
first of these points that the writer is particularly 


concerned. Although the amount and kind of equip- 


ment needed in a laboratory depend upon the type 


of work to be done there, certain requirements are 


DAasic Regardless of what construction processes 


re to be taught, it is important that workers have 


things 


where they want them; and when this be- 


omes possible without the expenditure of much 


time and energy, an efficient arrangement has been 
erfected 

The illustration shows such a clothing unit. The 
table measures 85 inches long, 37 inches wide, and 
31 inches high It is built to inelude sufficient 
12 students and eliminates thi 


eed for “tote tables.” 


torage space tor 
that have usually been lo- 
ated in another part ol the room. When the twin 
utting table is pulled out and ready for use, it 
loubles the cutting area. Such an arrangement is 


ery convenient during periods when increased 


utting space is required; yet at other times, it 
ermits more open space in the laboratory. 
Sewing machines, located in the end pedestals, 


lide out for use. 


The Stout Institute clothing units have been 
used for more than a year by 900 college students 
enrolled in classes in clothing construction and 
increased the efficiency ot 


tailoring. They have 


work and have been a source of satisfaction to 


college students Eight special features have 
proved of benefit 

1. The finish of the tables is moistur -proot so t! 
which are 


damp from the shrinkin: 


fabries 

process can be spread out on them to ary 

2. Extra cutting space is provided. The 
space is almost doubled 

3. Each student has a small box in a conveniently 

located drawer, into which she can drop clip- 

pings which are emptied into the waste basket 
at the end of the class pe riod. 

4. Each student has adequate drawer space oO! 

her equipment and supplies 

essential 

] lo] 


a table-mode!] 


5. Each two students are provided wit! 
pressing equipment consisting Oo! 
pressing board which can be reversed to provid 
a slee ve board, a seam board, tailor’s cushion, 
pressing cloths, sponge, and a combination steam 
and dry iron. 

6. Each student has storage space 10! her persona 
effects, books, and purse. This eliminates the 

danger of losing them, or mixing them with the 

belongings of other people 


Each student has her own sewing machine and 


~ 


attachments. Four different kinds of sewing 
machines representing considerable difference in 
price level are in use. 
8. Each unit includes a metal and asbestos sliding 
shelf on which to store an electric iron 
This newly designed clothing unit represents the 
thinking of many people who have felt the need for 
more modern, artistic, and efficient clothing lab- 
oratories. Improvements will come and changes 


will be made; but beginnings, too, are important, 


for from them the best plans are evolved. 





Mobilizing Consumers and Retailers 


Miss Ayres ts managing director of the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council. This arti- 
fam ily economics- 


AHEA as a 


cle was planned by the 


home management division of 


special JOURNAL contribution. 


ODAY’S challenge to consumers and retailers 


is to work together to get the best possible 


adjustment of the defense economy for the 
whole national well-being. 
more aware of the need for this joint effort as we 
feel the pressure of specific scarcities, price control 


adjustments, higher taxes, and quality problems. 


The conversion of our economy to a defense basis, 


foreed upon us by the world situation, is one in 
which we as a whole people must play a part 
Through our government we must set up a program 
which represents our national will to fight for the 
maintenance of freedom in the world and which at 
the same time assures that our internal economy 
operates in an equitable and efficient manner. 

In our economic life, we are affected in two ways, 
2s earners and as consumers. As earners, the im- 
pact varies depending upon whether we are raw 
material producers, manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, or labor. As consumers, all of us have prob- 
lems as specialized as any of the groups in which 
we participate as earners. 

In World War II, searcities of certain essential 
merchandise, the disappearance of low-price lines, 
the disparities between price and quality, and many 
the burden 
which we all carried as part of the war effort. Some 
Others could 


have been greatly ameliorated had they been prop- 


other maladjustments were part of 


of these hardships were necessary. 


erly analyzed and dealt with as they arose. 

A mutual desire to profit from experience and to 
work out the best possible adjustments to defense 
exigencies does not mean that the consumer point 
of view and that of the retailer will not differ on 
specific points. However, the wide areas where the 
two groups do have common points of view and 
interests offer opportunity for intensive cultivation. 

Working together the two groups can make a 
greatly needed contribution in the adjustment of 


our economy to a defense basis. 


We are constantly made 


RUTH AYRES 


First, they need to know and understand each 
other’s point of view. Then, in the light of this 
understanding, they need to join forces to minimize 
the impact of the problems of searcities of essential 
goods and of the inflationary spiral. 

Last fall the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil was asked by a group of 30 consumer leaders 
and 30 retail leaders, who met together in a two-day 
co-ordinating committes 


conference, to sponsor a 


through which consumers and retailers could work 


Association membe rs who have been con- 


cerned that we as leaders in the consume! 


field play our part In helping to meet the 
inevitable strains of a defens« economy will be 
interested to NCRC’s 1951 pro- 
gram in which the AHEA continues to take its 
Amipon, Vice-Chair- 
VOR 


read of the 


Kpna P 
Board of Directors. 


active part 


man of the 


together on problems of mutual interest in the de- 


leaders present at 


fense economy. The consumer 


from consumer organizations 
15,000,000 
the 


retail leaders were from retail organizations repre- 


the conference were 


representing some women or approxi- 


mately one-third of nation’s families. The 


senting all of organized retailing. 


The Council’s Defense Program 


Because of the urgent need for a consumer-retailet 
defense project, the Couneil’s Board of Directors 
has voted that all other Couneil activities shall be 
co-ordinated with, and where financially necessary, 
subordinated to the defense project during the 
emergency period. 

The Council’s defense project is organized to 


both level In 
brief, the organization ol the project embodies the 


operate at the national and local 

following: 

A national co-ordinating committee made up of the 
co-operating organizations 

Task committees of consumer and retailer experts 
to work on particular aspects of the problem 

A national information committee of consumer and 
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tional 
represented on. the 
tnen, on 


then 


the committer 
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retailer experts on education media and public 
information 

Local committees of consumer and retailer leaders 
in various communities 
The 


retail and consumer organizations screens problems 


co-ordinating committee which represents 
and assigns them to appropriate task committees 
of experts. When a task committee has completed 
its findings it reports back to the co-ordinating com- 
mittee This committee then submits the findings 
to the 


co-operating organizations and to the Na- 


Consumer-Retailer Council. Organizations 
committee 
findings, take 


itself 


co-ordinating may 


the basis of the action 1p 


own names The Couneil may take 


iction. Or, if all the organizations represented on 


so adetermine thr co-ordinating com- 


nittee can take action in its own name 


program is centered around 


ocal leadership committees of 10 to 15 leaders ot 


onsumer organizations and 10 to 15 leading re- 
llers representing the groups eo-operating In the 


proje tT The lunction of} the se ComM- 


threefold: (1) to establish a friendhiet 


ttees ls 


re lations! Ip hetween these two groups ; ()) 
» discove and denne areas ol problems with whiel 
have experience, resulting 


and affecting the retail 


ounter: and (3) to provide the basis for the type o 
ducational program which will bring wider eco- 
e lite ey to the community 
Reports of these meetings go to the participating 
anizations and also to the Couneil office in order 


reported nt the loeal level may Ly 


t proble lis 


roug! before i¢ national committees 


Task Committees 


At the national level, the detail of 


rried on bv the 


analysi I> 
These task 


are composed Ol approximately equal 


task committees 
ommiuttees 
1umbers of consumer and retail experts. The work 
committees is divide d into three broad areas: 
The area of price and quality relationships which 
embraces such problems as allocations and prior- 
ities, governmental price stabilization, wage 
stabilization, black markets, hoarding, inventory 


controls, and quality deterioration 


2. The area of problems of purchasing power which 


») 
o 





includes such subject matter as credit, taxation, 
savings programs, bond drives, and, again, wage 
stabilization 

The area of store services, hours, and manpower, 
which covers such problems as use and abuse of 


store services, changes in store services necessl- 





”» Inflationary 


3. After the 
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tated by the needs of the defense economy, shop- 
ping hours in relation to community needs and 
available manpower, and manpower problems as 
they affect consumers and retailers 
A national public information committee of the 
National 


advisory capacity to the co-ordinating committee. 


Consumer-Retailer Couneil serves in an 


This committee is charged with obtaining the widest 


possible understanding of the work accomplished. 


Its work includes the preparation of educational 


material for organizations co-operating In the de- 
lense project 
The local program 1s being started with the he 


of Council staff in 10 pilot cities. Later, with this 


experience as a guide, it is hoped that the program 
will get under wav in othe localities 
Consumer and Retailer Approach 

The whole program at both the national and 


n hest bye evaluated 1! there Is an 


’ 
ocal level « 


understanding of the principles underlying the con- 


sumer and the retailer approach to it For instanes 

tiie principles underlving the eonsumer apnprone 
] ‘ ] 

summarized as follows 


] Ré oenition of the importance Ol tiie role Ol 


civilian consumers in a defense economy and thi 
extent to which morale depends on their well- 


being (This means understanding of the civilian 


consumers’ and buving problems 


pomt of vIew 


by government and other groups in the economy, 
and participation in policy making in order that 


consumers’ needs and interests may be taken int 


account in decisions that affeet consumer goods 


and services under emergency conditions } 


1) 
val ‘ 
i to a 


pressure to be hi minimum 


(This means using the forces of full production 


themselves as a means of minimizing inflation 
nd properly timed monetary, credit, price, and 
wage polien s and controls, co-ordinated not only 
with each other but with controls affecting al!o- 


cations, inventories, and rationing.) 


requirements of the defense program 
are met, as adequate a supply as possible of the 
well- 
(This 


means getting production of essential goods for 


eoods and services essential to consumers’ 


being at prices they can afford to pay 


civilian use from limited raw materials availabl 
first and not allowing production of luxury goods 
to curtail the supply of essentials, no waste of 
manpower and war materials in the production of 


sleazy and inferior goods, price controls and 


rationing as the market situation necessitates 


Since quality specifications are needed if price 


controls and rationing are to succeed, it means 
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a'so a minimum floor of quality for each critical 
product.) 

4. Any necessary regulations to provide required 
protection regarding supply, quality, and price to 
operate with a minimum loss of the productive 
civilian time and energy so essential to the suc- 


cess of the defense economy (This means proper 


co-ordination and timing of controls affecting pri- 

orities, allocations, inventories, prices, wages, and 

rationing. ) 

The principles underlying the retailer’s approach 
are generally the same with slightly different empha- 
sis. They, too, fall under these four points: 

1. Recognition of the essential role of retailing in 
keeping goods flowing to the civilian population 
under emergency conditions (As was the case for 
the consumers, this means understanding of the 
point of view and functions involved and par- 
ticipation in policy making.) 

2. Any necessary regulations to maintain produc- 
tion of consumer goods (within the necessities of 
the defense situation) at a level which will meet 
the needs and wants of the retailer’s customers 
within their ability to pay (In addition to proper 
co-ordination and timing of controls, this means 
government regulations which are consistent with 
retail practice, in so far as practicable, and with 
the faets of the market.) 

3. Within the necessities of the defense situation, 
the maintenance of orderly marketing procedures 
(This meens an opportunity in the market for 
the retailer to obtain his fair share of consumer 
goods, a fair profit consistent with non-specula- 
tive markup, and an equitable sharing of any 
necessary hardships at all levels of production 
and distribution.) 

4. Inflationary pressure to be held to a minimun 
(The retailer approach and the consumer ap- 
proach are the same on this point.) 

Thus, both consumer and retailer groups have 
four major goals in common: (1) they want to pro- 
tect the basic needs of the people for necessary 
goods; (2) they want to keep the largest flow of 
goods moving that is consistent with defense re- 
quirements; (3) they want co-ordinated controls 
that will minimize the control problem and facili- 
tate a return to normal economy; (4) they want to 
prevent an inflationary spiral with its damaging 
effects. 

These common goals do not mean that there will 
always be agreement as to specific means by which 


these goals can be achieved. It is inevitable and 
natural that differences of approach should develop. 
Often these differences can be adjusted by confi- 


dence; at the very least, conference will provide a 
readier understanding of the reasons for differences 
in point of view. 


Balancing Areas of Interest 

Consumers and retailers represent two groups, 
different in many ways. One group represents the 
home; the other, business at the retail counter 
which both divides and unites. 

It divides in so far as in every individual trans- 
action each hopes for the maximum gain. It unites 
them because both are dependent upon how well 
that counter functions. Furthermore, since the needs 
of neither are met over a period of time unless 
each transaction is beneficial to both parties and 
unless a steady stream of merchandise does flow 
smoothly across the counter, it is clear that a major 
economic area of mutual interest is ever present 

In normal times, consumer-retailer co-operation 
In areas of joint interest contributes to the soundness 
of our economy. In the present emergency situa- 
tion their co-operation on problems of mutual con- 
cern takes on greatly enhanced value because of the 
strain to which the economy is subjected 

Restricted supplies of materials for civilian goods, 


manpower shifts, and shortages upset the normal 


interrelationships ot prices, Costs, Wages, and 
profits. They upset the normal supply and quality 
pattern of consumer goods. They give rise t 


problems of fair distribution such as hoarding, black 
marketing, and the use and abuse of services, sup- 
plies, and commodities. How these problems ar 
met is important to the defense effort and to sus- 
taining the character of our economy 

[t is of vital importance to the nation 
fundamental character of the joint Interests ol con- 
sumers and retailers be exploited rather than al- 
lowing any differences which may arise to be used 
as a wedge by those who hope to bre ak the inte ral 
morale of this country by using whatever differences 
may be found to divide our society Into warring 
camps and so tear down the fundamentals of the 
economy we are fighting to protect. 

The opportunity is for consumers and retailers 
to join hands in working for the best possible ad- 
justments to the economic problems as they affect 
the retail counter, separating those areas where a 
competitive relationship between the groups is 
natural, and working in those areas where mutual 
interest makes possible co-operative action for the 
common good. Such an undertaking could be car- 
ried on only in a democracy. Its success will 
itself strengthen that democracy and add new 
strength to the national bulwarks. 
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AHEA Fellowships Awarded 


I lore hee I 


that awards of the 


allgatter, AHEA president, announces 

Keffie I. Raitt and Ellen H. Rich- 

ards fellowships have 1951-52. 
Ruth Leah Highberger, graduate student 

research assistant at Child Welfare 

Station of the University of lowa, has been awarded 

ieffie I 


Julia 


been made lor 


and 
thr Researeh 
the Raitt fellowship 


Irene Dalrymple, eraduate assistant at 


Ohio State University, has been awarded the Ellen 


r continuation ot hel 


H. Richards fellowship 


study and research in home economies education. 
\liss Highbe rger, 
from Western College 
Merrill-Palmet 


master ol 


who graduated magna cum 


laude in Oxford, Ohio, studied 


and received her 
Cornell 
at Teachers College, Columbia 


College, and 


at the School, 


science degree at University 


ss iid 


has since studied 


] 


University, Michigan State the Uni- 


versity of Iowa. She taught home economics in 


the Youngwood (Pennsylvania) public schools and 
Was a part-time instructor at Cornell University 
Hea experience includes positions as nursery school 
the Paul 


instructor in child development at Michigan State 


director at fevere Center in Cleveland, 
College, and instructor in preschool education at 
the University of Iowa. 

fhe I. Raitt 
the field of 
After completing work 


the 


fellowship to continue her work in 


Miss Highberger plans to ust 


early childhood education. 
for her doctor’s degree, she expects to teach child 
development in a college. 


Miss Dalrymple received her BA degree from 
Muskingum College and has continued her work 
at Duke University, Ohio University, and Ohio 


State University. She has had experience as an 
elementary teacher and high school teacher of vo- 


cational home economics with the Smithfield 


(Ohio) Board of Edueation and as a district voca- 


tional home economics supervisol 

fellowship study 
the 
het 


Miss Dalrymple will devote hei 


to the field of home economics education in 


evaluation of college students The work of 


present assistantship has included the conduct of 


group and individual conferences with college stu- 
dents preparing to teach and the conduct of stu- 
dent observations in the training center. Work 
toward her doctorate will be conducted at Ohio 
State University under Ruth T. Lehman’s direction 


The Effie I 

Ellen H 
by the AHEA fon 
The AHEA 
mittee receives applications for the fe llowships and 
the 


Raitt fellowship award of $500 and 


Richards fellowship of $1200 ar 


thr 


awarded advanced study in hom«e 


economics fellowship awards com- 


sf lects the persons to recelve awards Johnie 


Christian, director of the department of home eco- 
College for Women, is 


Othe 


nomics at Texas State 


the committee members are: 
Hunter, 


Meshke, University of California; 


chairman of 
Starley M Missouri; 
Edna Martha 
Potgieter, University of Connecticut; and Doretta 


University ot 


Schlaphoff, University of Nebraska. 








Annual Meeting: Cleveland, June 26-29 


AHEA’s 42d annual meeting 1s designed to bring 
each of us up to date in our own field of home 
economics and to point out areas where special 
efforts will be needed in the future, as well as to 
point out ways in which we can meet today’s de- 
mands with our best professional and _ personal 


contributions. 


Division and Department Programs 


Divisions of AHEA correspond to the subject 
matter areas of home economics. Meetings are 
scheduled on Wednesday morning for the art, 
family economics—home management, family rela- 
tions and child development, food and nutrition 
housing, and textiles and clothing divisions 

The departments of AHEA, which correspond to 
the professional area in which subject-matter is 
applied, are scheduling meetings for Wednesday to 
present latest developments in the professional areas 
of home economics. 

Special meetings devoted to professional trends 
and to research seminars for both divisions and de- 
partments are scheduled for Friday afternoon 


“Our Responsibility for Freedom” 

During the week, the general sessions will explor 
ways in which we, as home economists, can meet 
our responsibility for freedom. 

At the opening session on Tuesday morning, 
Arthur 8. Adams, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and Mrs. Edith 8. Sampson of the 
U. 8S. delegation to the United Nations will outline 
our responsibilities for freedom as citizens. 

On Wednesday Fallgatter, 
AHEA president, will devote her president’s address 


evening, Florence 


to our professional contributions to freedom 
Martha Gray, president of the AHEA college clubs 
department, will speak on the same subject from 
the point of view of a home economist just enter- 
ing the profession. 

The Friday morning general session will hea 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, Mrs. Bernice Milburn Moore 
of the Texas Board for Vocational Education, and 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent of Cornell University dis- 
cuss our responsibility for freedom as family mem- 


bers. 


Special Session 


A special session devoted to a follow-up of the 


Midecentury White House Conterence on Childret 
and Youth on Thursday afternoon will include an 
address by Allison Davis of the University of 
Chicago, a demonstration of role-playing by Helen 
Hall Jennings of New York University, and a sum- 
mary of the meeting by Muriel Brown of the Home 
Economies Education Service, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, who assisted with the White House Con- 


ference 


Eye Openers 

For the Wednesday 
“New Life at Forty,” slides of the AHEA’s build- 
ing will accompany a commentary by Keturah E 
Baldwin, former AHEA business manager and sec- 
retary of the PHF committee. Mrs. Florence 
land Pres 
has chosen “New Things Discovered in This Old 
World” as her subject for the Thursday morning 


morning eve opener on 


LaGanke Harris, food editor of the Cleve 


eye opener. “Midsummer Fabrics Glamorize 


Fashions” is to be the subject of the Friday morn- 
ing eve opener by Fannie Arms of Halle Brothers 


Company in ¢ ‘leveland 


Business and Council Meetings 

Plans for future activities of the AHEA and r 
ports of the past year’s progress will be discussed at 
business sessions on Thursday morning and Frid 


afternoon, as well as at various committee meetings 


Professional Trips and Exhibits 


} 


The local committees in Cleveland have arranged 
a number of professional trips for Tuesday after- 
noon, which has been reserved for these trips and 
for visits to the annual meeting exhibits of com- 


mercial and educational materials 


Ox Roast 


Largest of the social events of the week will b 
an Ox Roast in the environs of Cleveland on Thurs- 
Many fraternity and alumnae meals 
A “United Nations” 


luncheon is planned for Wednesday 


day evening. 
are scheduled during the week. 


State Presidents 


Presidents of state home economics associations 
are planning to meet on Monday afternoon and 
again on Saturday afternoon at a meeting which 
follows a luncheon with members of the AHEA 


executive board. 
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Use of Home Canning Jars 
for Home and Locker Freezing 


M. D. LABBEE, W. B. ESSELEN, JR., and C. R. FELLERS 


The authors are members o} the de partme nt o} 
food technoloay at the Un versity of Massa- 
chusetts 

hich the authors have been conducting over 


This fimety article summarizes u ork 


a period ot three vears 


URING the past two vears an investigation 
has been carried on to study the suitability 
of different types of home canning Jars fo! 

home and locker freezing. On the one hand, it is 
well known that such containers have been used fo 
this purpose with apparent success for a numbe1 


ol vears,; while on the other hand some instructions 


put out for home freezing have warned against thi 
use of glass containers because of their tendency to 
break at low temperatures. Technically speaking, 
there is no available evidence to the effect that the 
rittleness of such containers is increased at freez- 

temperatures. Persons who have been pre- 
-erving foods at home usually have a stock of jars 
on hand for home canning It has been suggested 


at many ol these people might realize a degre ol 


economy and convenience if they could use thes 
same containers for freezing. This situation would 
be particularly true of home canners who are begin- 
ning to employ freezing as a means of food preserva- 
tion, either entirely or as a supplementary method 

Among the essential characteristics and properties 
of a satisfactory package for home or locker frozen 
foods are (1) that it must be moisture-vapor-proof ; 
(2) that it must be leak-proof; (3) that it must pro- 
tect food from absorbing and giving off flavors and 
odors, and should not impart a flavor or odor to 
the food; (4) that it should not absorb grease, oil, 

Contribution No. 799 of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Acknowledgment is due the Hazel- 


Atlas Glass Company for its interest and co-operation in 


support of this investigation 





or water; and (5) that it must be durabl Home 
canning jars as well as a number of other trozen 
food containers prov ide these prerequisites In addi- 


tion, such Jars may be reused many times as they 


generally are in home canning 


Experimental 

In the present study, standard and wide-mouth, 
square and round, and pint- and quart-size home 
canning Jars with both two-piece metal lid and bail- 
typ closures were used Other frozen food con- 
tainers emploved in some of the tests for compara- 
tive purposes included: (1) special glass home freez- 
Ing Jars with a one-piece, screw-on closure, (2) 
straight-sided, reusable enameled home freezing cans 
with a friction plug top, (3) round straight-sided 
paper board freezing containers with slip-on top, 
and (5) bucket-tyvpe papel board containers with a 


Silp-1n lid Freezing tests were carried out in two 
models of home freezing cabinets and in a freezing 
room to simulate conditions in a frozen food locker 
plant. Freezing and storage temperatures in the 
range ol O° to 20 F wer emploved 

The various phases of the investigation included: 
(1) the ineidence of breakage caused by expansion 
of water and sirup ot different sugar concentrations 


and the influence of headspace on such breakage, 


2) suitability of home canning Jars for various 
kinds of frozen foods, (3) freezing and thawing 


rates, and (4) methods of thawing frozen foods in 


nome Canning jars 


Discussion of Results 


Breakage due to erpansion Of water and sugar 
SITUPsS during Jreez nd Although no breakage oc- 
curred during the freezing of 10 per cent sirup in 
home canning Jars, an average of 40 and 75 per cent 


breakage resulted in pint and quart Jars, respec- 


This difference in 


tively, when water was frozen 
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behavior between water and sirups may be explained 
on the following basis: 

Water first freezes on the inner surface of the 
container. Continued freezing results in the thick- 
ening of the ice laver toward the approximate center 
of the container. The inner core of water is enclosed 
by a thick ice layer at this stage. On further freez- 
ing of the water core, considerable internal tension 
is developed because expansion into the headspace 
has been prevented by the surrounding layers of 
ice. As freezing progresses, sufficient internal pres- 
sure is developed to cause cracking of the surround- 
ing ice layer. This action follows the direction of 
least resistance, located where the ice layer is thin- 
nest, frequently corresponding to a point on the wall 
of the jar below the product level and above the 
base of the container. On the other hand, frozen 
sugar sirups have a relatively “slushy” consistency 
and freeze at a slower rate than water; therefore, 
expansion into the headspace can occur for a longer 
portion of time during the freezing period. As freez- 
ing continues, the expansion coefficient of the sirup 
located at the core declines because of the increase 
in sugar concentration. In the last stage of freezing 
the liquid with a resultant high soluble solids con- 
tent, insufficient static pressure is developed to cause 
a fracture of the surrounding ice and jar. 

Freezing different types of products. Extensive 
packs of sugar- and sirup-packed sliced peaches, 
sugar-packed strawberries, dry-packed asparagus 
cuts or spears and green beans, apple and other 
fruit juices, meat, and poultry were all suecessfully 
frozen in home canning Jars without encountering 
breakage. Breakage occurred when brine-packed 
asparagus, green beans, meats, and poultry were 
frozen in any of the various types of glass jars 
tested. Thus, the present tests confirm previous ob- 
servations made here and elsewhere that sugar-, 
sirup-, and dry-packed products may be successfully 
frozen in home canning Jars. Brine-pack methods 
for freezing meats and vegetables, in which break- 
age occurred in this study, are not generally followed 
or recommended at this time. 

Freezing and thawing rates. Freezing rate studies 
with 10 and 25 per cent sugar sirups were made in 
pint- and quart-size glass, metal, and paper con- 
tainers. The freezing rate of the contents of these 
small containers was found to be generally independ- 
ent of the shape and material of the container. 
These observations are in agreement with those of 


other investigations. 


June 1951 


The speed of thawing (time to reach 70°F) of 
food packed in various types of containers which 
were placed in water at 85°F was in the decreasing 
order of metal, glass, and paper. The speed of 
thawing of food in similar types of containers in 
air at 85°F was in the decreasing order of glass, 
metal, and paper. 

Various methods of thawing frozen foods in home 
canning jars were evaluated. Average thawing 
times for typical fruits and vegetables in pint jars 
were 800, 280, 110, and 80 minutes, respectively, 
when the jars were thawed in (1) a refrigerator at 
38°F, (2) in air at 72°F, (3) in water at 56°F, and 
(4) in water at 76°F. It was concluded that the 
most rapid and convenient method of thawing frozen 
foods in home canning jars is to place the jars in 
lukewarm tap water. With vegetables and meats 
which are to be cooked, it is only necessary to thaw 
the contents sufficiently so that they ean be removed 
from the jars. 

(Greneral conside rations ino using jars Beeause 
of venting characteristics of home canning jar clo- 
sures, a considerable amount of the air in the head- 
space at the time of sealing is vented from the jar as 
the contents expands during freezing. In the pres- 
ent work, vacuums as high as 21 inches were formed 
by the expansion during freezing and subsequent 
thawing of the products packed in home canning 
Jars. The vacuum so formed retarded the oxidation 
of fruits and fruit juices during thawing 

Home canning jars with two-piece metal lid 
closures were considered to be easier to handle than 
jars with a bail-type closure. The latter type ot 
jar did not lend itself to stacking in freezer cabinets 

In the course of this study, home canning jars 
were sufficiently durable under all handling condi- 
tions emploved. No trouble from breakage was 
encountered. 

Headspaces of one-half and one inch were found 
satisfactory for pint and quart Jars, respectively 
No headspace was required in freezing dry-pack 


products. 
Conclusions 
Sugar- and sirup-packed fruits, juices, and dry- 


packed vegetables, meat, and poultry can be suc- 


cessfully frozen in home canning Jars under home 


/ 


and locker conditions. srine-packed product 
should not be frozen in such containers because 
breakage may occur as a result of the expansion 


of the brine during freezing. 


The September JOURNAL will be mailed in late September this year to insure its 
arrival after AHEA members have returned to their winter addresses. 
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Type A and Self-selected Lunches 


in Five High Schools 


MARGARET B. DREISBACH and ELIZABETH HANDY 


Mrs. Dreisbach and Miss Handy are home 
economists carrying on school lunch re search 
in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA. 


reported here, the authors completed an exten- 


Before making the study 


sive study of school lunch management in rela- 
tion to nutritive value, cost, and acceptance of 


foods serve d. 


CHOOL lunches selected by the pupils in five 
high schools located in an eastern state were 
studied during March 1949.* 

two types of lunches were offered 


In each school 
one, a Type A 
lunch which conformed to the pattern specified by 
th 
the 


other, a self-selected lunch made up of miscellaneous 


reimbursement from government funds, and 
foods chosen by the pupil. 

Some choice was possible lor pupils who pre- 
ferred the Type A lunch as four of the schools pro- 
vided either alternate Type A lunches or alternate 
foods within the lunch. The Type A foods were 
not available to those taking self-selected lunches, 
although Type A lunches were frequently supple- 
mented with purchases of self-selected foods. 

Table 1 shows the Type A and other foods served 
in the five schools and the two most frequently 
chosen self-selected lunches. 

Information collected on one day in each school 
included: (1) the lunch selected by each individual 


(3) the 
quantity and cost of all foods used in the lunches, 


served, (2) the recipes for prepared dishes, 


(4) the labor cost, and (5) the selling price of the 
Type A lunch and of each food available for self- 
No record 


food lost in plate waste. 


selected lunches. was made of edible 


PA-114, 
Value, 


*Reported in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
School Lunch Management in Relation to Nutritive 
Cost and Acceptance of Foods Served, 1951. 

* The 
Education 
Nutrition and 


Board of 
The study was made by the Bureau of Human 
Hom 


Production and Marketing Administration preliminary to 


schools were recommended by the State 


Economics in co-operation with the 


a larger study of Type A and self-selected lunches which has 
been completed and will be reported at a later date. 


United States Department of Agriculture for 


Lunch trays were checked in all schools to obtain 
a record of the foods selected by each pupil. From 
a total of 2,540 lunch trays checked in the 5 schools, 
707 or 28 per cent were Type A lunches; 1,202 or 
47 per cent were self-selected lunches chosen from 
the miscellaneous food items; and 631 or 25 per cent 
were home-packed lunches supplemented with milk 
or other foods. 

Thirty-nine of the 707 pupils taking Type A 
did 


included in the price of the lunch, and bread and 


lunches not accept milk even though it was 


other foods in the Type A lunch were not accepted 
On the other hand, 213 of the 707 
pupils purchased various food items in addition to 
the Type A lunch. 
home-packed lunches with school lunch foods, 423 


in all cases. 
Of the 631 pupils supplementing 


or 67 per cent bought milk and 208 or 33 per cent 
bought foods other than milk. No check was made 
of pupils who brought home-packed lunches unless 
some food was also purchased at the school lunch 
counter. 


The 


frequently 


A and 


self-selected 


percentages of Type the two most 


chosen lunch trays are 


shown in table 2. 


Selling Prices, Food Costs, and Labor Costs 


The selling price of the Typ A lunches ranged 


from 25 cents to 30 cents and the food cost from 


16 cents to 28 cents. In addition to money paid 
by the pupils, all schools received a reimbursement 
of 4 cents for the Type A pupil lunches and 2 cents 
for milk only. 

The selling price for items outside the Type A 
lunches in the five schools ranged from 1 cent for 
a piece of candy to 25 cents for ham salad with 
crackers. 


1 cent 


The candy cost the school slightly less 
of ham salad and 
The food cost 


of salads selling for 15 cents ranged from 1 


than and the food cost 


crackers was a little over 41 cents. 
cent 
to 9 cents, and the food cost of sandwiches selling 


for 15 cents ranged from 2) cents to 7 cents. How- 


ever, some items sold at cost or less. For example, 


a fruit salad selling for 10 cents, cost one school 


over 914 cents, milk which cost 5% cents in one 


school and a little over 51% cents in another school 
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sold for 5 cents. 


for self-selection 


JOURNAL OF 


Although the food items offered 
were relatively expensive, from 


The food cost, 


HOME ECONOMICS 


studied, was 


1951 


June 


in the five school lunch programs 


lower than it would otherwise have 


60 to 90 per cent of the self-selected lunches cost 


1 


SCHOOL NUMBER | 


Type A lunch 
Meat loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Choice of: 


gravy 


Carrots or spinach 

Bread, whole wheat or 
white 

Milk, whole or 
chocolate 


Margarine 


Foods for self-selection: * 
Soup:t Vegetable 
Sandwiches: Tuna fish 
salad 
Tomato—bacon 
lettuce 
Salads: Asparagus-egg 
Congealed mixed 
vegetable 
Potato 
Tomato-egg 
Carrot-raisin 
Congealed mixed fruit 
Frozen mixed fruit 
cream cheese 
Peach 
Prune—orange—cream 
cheese 
Desserts: Apple pie 
Apricot upside down 
cake 
Marble cake 
Chocolate pudding 
kigg custard 
Fruit gelatin 
Beverages: Milk 
Chocolate milk 
Tomato juice 
Other: Candy 


* Most frequently chosen self-selected lunches: 
(1) Tuna fish salad sandwich, chocolate milk; (2) Tuna fish salad sandwich, apple pie, chocolate milk 


School No. l 
School No. 2 
School No. 3 
School No. 4 


School No. ! 


+t With crackers. 


— 


the pupils less than they would have paid for the 
Type A since a self-selected lunch usually con- 
sisted of only a few food items. 





(1) Hamburger; 
(1) Vegetable soup, 1/2 cup ice cream; (2) Vegetable soup, 1 
(1) Cheese sandwich, chocolate milk; (2) 2 cheese 
(1) Ham salad sandwich, milk; (2) Navy bean soup, milk 


NUMBER 2 


SCHOO! 


Type A lunch No. 1 


Spaghetti-meat balls 
tomato sauce 
Cabbage-—carrot salad 


Roll 
Margarine 
Milk 


Type A lunch No. 2 
Vegetable soupt 
Hamburger 

Potato salad 
Raisins 


Milk 


Foods for S¢ lf-selection ° 
Sandwiches: Bologna 
Cheese 
Hamburger 
Peanut butter 
Salads: Tomato aspic 
Grapefruit orange 
Desserts: 1/2 cup ice 
cream 
1 cup ice cream 
Ice cream sandwich 
Sundae 
Stewed peaches 
Gelatin with 
vanilla custard 


Milk 


Beverage: 


TABLE 1 


Foods Sé rved ai 5 schools 


HOOL NUMBER 3 SCHOO! 


Type A lunch 
Jeefcake YTavy 
Boiled potato 


Buttered peas 


Type A lunci No ] 
Creamed chicken 
Cole slaw 


Biscuit 


Margarine Hot roll 
Stewed peaches Margarine 
White cake with Choice of 
coconut ieing Cup cake with 
Milk apricot, or gelatin 
Milk, whole 
Type A lunch No. 2 chocolate 
Choice of: 
Vegetable or chicken | Foods for self-selection 
soupt Soup:T Beef noodk 
Cheese or barbecued vegetable 
beef sandwich Sandwiches: Cheese 


Cabbage-tomato Peanut butter 


celery salad Salads: Prune peanu 
White cake with butter-appl 
coconut icing Congealed mixed 
Milk fruit 
Desserts: 1 cup ice 
Foods fo self-selection _ cream 
Soups:t Vegetable White cake with 


Chicken chocolate cing 
Sandwich: Egg salad Cup cake with 
apricot 


Packaged cookies 


Stewed prunes 


Salad: Banana pine- 
apple peach 
Desserts: 1/2 cup ice 
cream Gelatin 
Beverage: Milk 
Chocolate milk 


Other 


Ice cream sandwich 
Beverage: Milk 
Candy 
overed 


( ‘hocolate-ce 


peanuts 


Packaged crackers 


Potato chips 


2) Hamburger, ice cream sandwich 


sandwiches, 


2 cup ice cream, 


chocolate milk 


Department of Agriculture also were used. 
donated foods used, along with bought foods, on the 


been because foods distributed by the United States 


Type A luncl 

Spaghetti-meat balls 
cheese tomato sauce 

Cabbage—carrot 
tomato—celery salad 

Rve bread 

Margarine 

Milk 


Foods iD self-selection 


Soup:t Navy bean 
Sandwiches: Ham salad 
Cheese—pickle relish 

Salad: t Ham-bolog: 


pickle relish 
Desserts: 1 cup ice 
cream 
Sundae 
Cream puff 
Fig Newt 
Gelatin wit! 
whipped creat 
Beverage: Milk 
Milkshake 
( andy 


Potato chips 


Other 


milk 


USDA- 


day of the study were as follows: 
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FOODS NUMBER OF SCHOOLS USING 
Tomato paste 5 
Dried eggs { 
Nonfat dry milk j 
Cheese 4 
Raisins 3 
Dried peaches 3 
Canned tomatoes 3 
Peanut butter 9 
Dried prunes 9 
Dried apricots 9 
Dried apples 1 
Potatoes l 


The ave rage labor cost for each luneh which re- 
quired any preparation by school lunch workers 
ranged from 9 cents to 16 cents in the five schools 
The school having the lowest labor cost served the 


The school 


naving thie highest labor cost showed a deficit on 


lowest priced Type A lunch (25 cents) 


the day of the study In caleulating labor costs, 


he food cost of the workers’ lunches was included 


m tre lahor eost tor thre aay 
TABLE 2 
Lunel lee 
Sahool No. } 
Pype A 25 
~ st | j 
s | No. 2 
Cyvpe A (1 2 
Iype A (2 } 
~; wg ‘ i ' 
Self-selecte 2 2 
sy} No ; 
Pype A (I 12 
Pvpe A (2 1] 
Self-selected (1 3 
Self-selected (2 2 
School No. 4 
Type \ IS 
Self-selected (1) 2 
Self-selected (2 l 
School No ) 
Type \ D 
Self-selected ] } 


ee 


Self-selected (2) 


TYPE A AND SELF-SELECTED LUNCHES IN FIVE HIGH SCHOOLS $37 


The food cost and the selling price to pupils for 
the Type A and the two most frequently chosen 
self-selected lunch trays are indicated in table 3. 

TABLE 3 


(‘ast of l inches and selling price lo p ipus 


as y 4 HA 
Ss A I s RI Al t s 

School No. | SO 15 
Type \ SO 24 SO. 30 
Self-s« lected 1) 3 20 
Self-selected (2 7 30 

School No. 2 14 
Type A (1 23 30 
Type A (2 16 30 
Self-selected (1 O5 10 
Self-selected (2 13 () 

School No. 3 ww 
Type A (1 17 25 
Ty pe A (2 IS 25 
~ ~ ed (1 OS 1a 
Self-sele 1 (2 13 20 

School No. 4 ; 
ype A ® 30) 
~ selected OS S 
~ selected (2 On ss 

i aI ) \ It 
Pype A 2s 0) 
™~ sel ed (] i2 Zi 
Self-selected (2 OS it 


Nutritive Value of the Lunches 


From the tot quantities of tood used mn the 


preparation Of each dish. values were calculated 


lor lood energy, protein, calelum, Iron, vitamin A, 


thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid in 


one serving. The values per serving were used to 


compute values for individual Type A lunches and 
for the most frequently chosen self-selected lunches. 
When a choice of foods was offered within a Type A 
lunch, values were used for the more frequently 
chosen foods 

These calculated nutritive values provided by 
the lunches were compared with the daily allow- 
ances recommended by the National Research 
Council for boys and for girls aged 13 to 15 years 
The percentages of the daily allowances for boys 
provided by the lunches (table 4) indicate that the 
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TABLE 


1 


Calculated percentages of recommended daily allowances for nutrients contributed by Type A and the two most frequently 
chosen self-selected lunches in five high schools* 


FOOD 

SCHOOL AND LUNCH ENERGY PROTEIN CALCIUM 
School No. 1 

Type At 24 32 9 

Self-selected (1 13 19 22 

Self-selected (2 23 23 23 
School No. 2 

Type A (1) 20 31 25 

Type A (2) 24 26) 27 

Self-selected (1) 7 10 2 

Self-selected (2) 16 12 7 
School No. 3 

Type A (1) 26 30 32 

Type A (2)? 25 34 1S 

Self-selected (1 7 7 } 

Self-selected (2) 12 17 24 
School No } 

Type At 27 10 31 

Self-selected (1) 14 20 34 

Self-selected (2) 22 30 50 
School No. 5 

Type A 23 10 28 

Self-selec te | 1) 15 20 23 

Self-selected (2) 14 30 26 


* The nutritive values are calculated from Tables of Food Composition in Terms of Eleven Nutrien 


lication No. 572, and other Bureau sources 


Dav’s dietary allowances used for 13- to 15-vear-old bovs as re« 


VITAMIN A RIBO ASCORBI 
VALUE THIAMINE FLAVIN NIACIN ACID 
295 33 36 +1 $4 

iT) LS 24 21 l 
1] 17 26 23 2 
63 4 32 34 s 
) 1) 32 30 sd 
0) Ss 5 15S 0 
26 } 10 16 | 
52 23 14 34 51 
50 25 12 23 33 
24 a) 6 4 8 
32 11 2b) 1] 11 
38 1] 1S | 10 
15 11 26) 6 () 
25 17 32 10 0 
78 29 36 18 1g 
14 25 28 16 1 
Ss 23 th i) { 


ts, Miscellaneous Pub 


National Research Council, Reprint and Circular Series 129, revised 1948. 


t Choice of foods within the Type \ lunch; the more lrequen 


Type A lunches were more adequate than the self- 


selected lunches, although in two schools percent- 
ages for three nutrients were higher for the latter. 
Since girls’ requirements for all nutrients except 
iron, vitamin A, and riboflavin are lower than boys’, 
the percentages of NRC allowances provided by 
the lunches, both Type A and self-selected, are 
higher for girls than for boys. 

As an additional check on the content of the 
lunch in important nutrients, the food as served 
was analvzed for protein, thiamine, and ascorbic 
acid. Table 5 shows that the analyzed values for 


*Chemical analyses of the lunches were made under the 
direction of Frieda Meyer of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Methods used for preparation of composites and procedures 


tly selected items were used for caleulations 


protein were similar to the caleulated values. An- 
alyzed values for ascorbic acid and thiamine, how- 
ever, Were in most instances lower than the caleu- 
lated values. Some differences in calculated and 
analyzed values were to be expected; calculated 
values were based on total amounts of ingredients 
in each recipe while analyzed values represent 
analysis of an average serving of the finished 


product. No doubt lower analyzed values for 


thiamine and ascorbic acid also resulted from some 
loss of these nutrients during cooking, baking, and 
holding periods. Whatever the explanation, gen- 
for the chemical analyses are reported in U. S. Di partment 
of Agriculture Circular 859, Evaluating School Lunches and 
Nutritional Status of Children, 1951 
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TABLE 5 


Cale late d and anal yzed perce ntage s of recone nded daily allowance s for three nutrients cont ih ile d by y {pe 1 and fhe tivo 


most freque ntly chose nm Seé lf-se lected lunche San fu high scho ls* 


I A 4 RBI A 
( i \ ( " An ( \ 

School No. 1 

Type At 32 33 33 25 37 10 

Self-selected (1 19 y 4 15 10 l l 

Self-selected (2 23 my 17 12 2 2 
School No. 2 

Type A (1 31 33 24 16 28 27 

Type A (2 26 28 29 25 33 12 

™~ selected 10 13 s s 0 0 

Self-selected (2 12 7 9 10 l U 
School No. 3 

Type A (1 30 26 23 1] 51 35 

Type A (2)# 34 30 25 26 33 17 

Self-selected (1 7 S 5 7 S a) 

Self-selected (2 li li 1] 12 11 9 
School No. 4 

Type At 10 33 1] 25 10 16 

Self-selected 20) 19 11 9 0 0 

Self-selected (2 30 30 17 13 0 0 
Scno »] No.5 

Tvpe A 1) 3a 20 IS iS 21 

Sell-s¢ le ed ] 20) IS 95 15 } ) 

Self-selected (2 30 23 23 33 ! 0 

* The nutritive values are calculated from Tables of Food Composition in Terms of Eleven Nutrients, Miscellaneous Publica 


ion No. 572, and other Bureau sources; analyzed values from Dr. Frieda Mever, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 


vhose studies will be reported elsewhere. Day’s dietary allowances used for 13- to 15-year-old boys as recommended by the 
National Research Council, Reprint and Circular Series No. 129, revised 1948. 
t Choice of foods within the Type A lunch; the more frequently selected items were used for calculations 

erally the lunches were less adequate, especially in a wide range from school to school in the food cost 
vitamins, than caleulated values indicated. of both the Type A lunches and the foods available 
for self-selected lunches and also in the labor costs. 
Summary Nutritive values were calculated for food energy 

A tray check in five high schools showed con- and 8 nutrients and chemical analyses were made 
siderable differences in the selections made by for protein, thiamine, and ascorbic acid. When 
pupils when both Type A lunches and foods for nutritive values were considered in relation to the 
self-selection were offered in the same school. The daily allowances recommended for 13- to 15- 
foods served in the Type A lunches were not avail- vear-old boys, the Type A lunches were more 
ible to pupils who bought self-selected lunches. adequate than the self-selected lunches in most 
\ high percentage of pupils who took the Type A instances. In this preliminary study of Type A 
unches paid more than the pupils who bought the and self-selected lunches in five high schools a 
self-selected lunches; however, those buying the methodology was developed for studying the two 


Type A received more foods in return. There was tvpes of service. 
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Public Relations 
Through Home Economics 


MARGARET Q. BATJER 

De llwood Dairy C'o., Inc 
Yonkers, New York 
Today every kind of enterprise is faced sooner 
or later with the question, “What shall we do about 
publie relations?”” How can a progressive organiza- 
tion map out a program which will ultimately bring 
maximum benefits to consumers and the company 
The company referred to in this article is a large 
independent milk company operating in the New 
York Metropolitan Market. 
both retail and 
Westchester County and part of New York City 


The service area for 


wholesale distribution includes 


and Long Island. This company’s decision to make 
its major public relations investment through hom« 
economies seems natural and logical, since many 
tvpes of educational projects in foods and nutrition 
are peculiarly well suited to the establishment of 
good public relations in the milk industry. 

Before joining this organization, I had spent sev- 
eral years teaching home economics in high schools 
and colleges. Actually, the old adage, “Once a 
teacher always a teacher” has more or less set the 
pattern for the activities which have developed; at 
no time has the job been considered as anything but 
teaching. Since most reached are 
the teaching art 
extensive. The Westchester 


County, which adjoins New York City, is 


one of groups 


homemakers, possibilities for 
operational area, 
one ol 
contrasts. Parts are cosmopolitan, while other 
parts are congested urban areas where substandard 
housing prevails. Yet the per capita income of the 
County residents is still among the highest in the 
United States and living standards are far above 
the average. All of these facts are significant in 
planning for any kind of consumer service program. 

However, five years of working in Westchester 
have convinced the writer that there are groups in 
all organizations in all parts of the country which 
are genuinely interested in family nutrition. 

In the beginning, we had only single presenta- 
tions to any one organization, but now, after five 


years, the “teaching” is beginning to take on some 
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continuity, as requests come for “repeat perform- 


Also, certain groups are requesting a series 
This “Food for the Family” series is 


ances.” 
of programs. 
usually given once a week for three or four con- 
secutive weeks and presents an excellent situation 
for adult teaching 

The 


civen organization, are on 


programs, presented at the invitation of a 


a lecture-demonstration 
clubhouses. churches. 


basis and are held in homes, 


and schools. Each program is planned with a com- 


mittee from the organization around the 
Actually, all 


lecture 


interests 


and needs of that particular group. 

included in 
seven.” Titles for talks 
titles as “All This and Nu- 
trition Too,” “Magic in Meals,” “Food ; 
“Meals unde and “Are Your Family’s 


Calories Kee ping Protective Company ; did 


material and information any 


is built around the ‘“‘basie 
are Important. Such 


iter Forty,” 


Pressure,” 
permit the 
with 


presentation of unlimited material concerned 


evervday food problems 


sringing cert2im groups to accept sound technical 


and scientific information, as related to family 
nutrition, is a real challenge Many requests come 
to us for talks or “demonstrations” on such subjects 
as “faney salads,” “faney sandwiches,” and ais 
cooking is kive though programs On sucl sunjects 
are never presented, the requests re not tur 
down At the committee mectings referred to, t 
discussions are so guided as to introduce tice 
food problems of the groups concerned , 
decision in such cases is alwavs to make the pro- 
grams significant from the standpoint of thi 
business of “three meals a Cay . In connect 
with the requests for “faney” foods of all sorts 
it has been interesting to try to determine just 
what lancy means to the st leet type of he 
maker referred to in this article Aiter seve 
vears of handling requests of this sort by avoidin 
laney foods as such, we have reached the logi 
conclusion that faney means “attractive.’ By 
turnips become faney 


this standard, rutabaga 


whi n they are cut in strips, cooked only 


done so that they retain their beautiful golden ve 
low color, drained but not mashed, placed on 
pretty turquolse colored serving dish, and serve 


with a parsley butter sauce pour d ovel the mn Su 


this has ht fort 


a simple, earthy dish as brougl 
many exaggerated exclamations of “how beautiful.’ 

Perhaps the greatest aid in getting groups to 
accept nutritional information is the use of “live’ 


food to illustrate all points. This, coupled with ar 


attractive setting for the food, which includes care- 
fully chosen linen, serving dishes, and other tabl 
appointments such as candles and candle holders, 
puts the lecture on family meals on a smart mer- 


chandising basis. 
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Not only are women more receptive and interested 
when actual food is introduced to enliven a talk, 
but evidence is convincing that they retain more of 
the information presented. The sampling of the 
“illustrations” gives women a chance to “taste and 
believe,” all of which we feel is a big factor in 
getting them to accept the subject matter which 
the prepared dishes illustrate. 

Physical details surrounding these illustrated 
talks are rather commonplace. Some preliminary 
preparation of food may be done at the company 
test kitchen, some ‘‘on location” prior to the sched- 
uled program, and still other preparation in front 
of the audience, depending on time allowance and 
physical facilities. The careful preliminary plan- 
ning done with committees, preceding a program, 
permits carrying a minimum amount of equipment 
Even when all preparation and serving equipment 
is carried, it is done compactly in two or thre 
Stl rdy baskets plus a light portable, insulated case 
for carrying cold foods. All programs are presented 
ith the assistance of competent maid, who does 
much of the mechanical work while subject matte 
= being presented 

The questions both during and after a lecture 
frequently present excellent openings for some 
subtle selling.” We believe that many of these 


re prompted by our consistency in keep- 


lestloOns a 
¢ the lectures on a high educational plane, thereby 
rovoking queries as to the benefits the company 
erives from such programs. Naturally, these op- 
ortunities are turned to good account. 

] 


On the wl ole, audience reaction to these food and 


itrition talks is extremely interesting and most 
it is heartening. Need is apparent for education 


on all matters pertaining to family nutrition, even 


most elementarv sort 


Ty pieal comments were: 


Why should we have a talk on nutrition? None of us Is 
relief 

Wi would like to have vou give our club a talk, but we 
| have to wait another vear because we had a talk n 

Foreign Foods last vear and we hav to irvy oul 
rrams 


I am verv glad I came to this lecture because I learned 
great deal I started not to come because I thought it 


ould be for children since it was about nutrition 


Naturally, a service which attempts to give as- 
sistance in an area which is as intimate and re- 
current as family meals is rather remotely removed 
from the complexities of a large milk company. 
Perhaps this is the very reason why homemakers 
have responded to our food and nutrition service 
as warmly as they have. We know that some 
women are still puzzled as to why a home econo- 
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mist from a milk company would present informa- 
tion on foods other than milk and milk products, 
but at the same time we believe that these same 
women will be favorably disposed toward our coii- 
pany because they are receiving help and informa- 
tion on homemaking activities. 

In short, we try to present a program of interest 
to the community—a program which has real edu- 
cational significance but which at the same time 
has entertainment value. If in this process we 
happe n to enhance the good name of our company 
and our products we are not averse to accepting 


whatever benefits may accrue ’ 


Learning Experiences 
at the Grass-Roots 


ANNA CaroL FULTS 
Flo da State (7) eis ay 


Students majoring in home economics education 
it Florida State University serve a period of intern- 
ship in carefully selected centers in the state after 
having completed a sequence of related, proles- 
sional, and subject-matter courses in all areas o 
homemaking. The semester of inte rnship is blocked 
to include a five-week beginning period in which thi 
students study general methods of teaching and 
evaluation in home economics education 

This is followed by seven weeks in the selected 
centers in the publie schools under the guidance ot 
superior teachers and a supervisor from the Univer- 
sity. During this time in the field, the students 
plan, organize, and direct classroom activities for 
bovs and girls, participate in Future Homemakers 
of America chapter work, make home visits, super- 
vise home experiences, participate in general educa 
tion through core curriculum programs, and con- 
tribute to furthering school-community relations 
through adult education and community activities 
The interns return to the campus for four weeks of 
seminar, during which they intellectualize their ex- 
periences and plan to improve their weak points 

Experiences that were planned by the students 
and their supervisor have included the follow- 
ing: discussion of over-all planning of the home- 
making program in a community; a visit to the 
State Department of Education to observe the 
supervisory program at the state, district, and 
county levels; report of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth by a 
Florida student representative, with discussion of 


implications for homemaking teachers; a demon- 
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stration of home canning emphasizing adult edu- 
cation; and other experiences designed to relate 
community needs to the classroom. 

Various competent resource people in the Univer- 
sity, the state, and the community of Tallahassee 
have co-operated in making the intern experience 
a rich and realistic preparation for teaching home- 
making to boys and girls and men and women. 


Family Meal Experience 
Extends Laboratory Work 


Bernice J. Gross and Kay YounGc MAcKLEY 
Hood Colleae 


A college home economics major never quite 
grasps the problems of getting a meal until she 
leaves the gleaming laboratory and tries her hand 
in an actual home kitchen. That’s the reasoning 
that lies behind a recent experiment in the advanced 
classes in food preparation at Hood College. 

Near the end of their course, 24 girls, like Noah’s 
animals, went “two by two” into the homes of 
Hood faculty members to serve an evening meal. 
The study in actual family living situations met 
with unqualified approval from all sides. 

Professors and their wives (or husbands) enjoyed 
the dinner quite as much as they did the respite 
from kitehen chores. As for the students—what 
college girl doesn’t enjoy a home-cooked meal? 

“IT was never so tired in my life,” gasped one 
sophomore when she returned from getting dinner 
for the family of a philosophy professor, but her 
beaming smile over an assignment successfully car- 
ried out bespoke her satisfaction. 

The arrangements called for the hosts to set the 
budget, pay the bill, and help the girls achieve a 
menu that would meet the tastes of all who were to 
eat the dinner. 
girls, who began their project with an advance visit 


Everything else was done by the 


to see the facilities available. 

Then came menu planning, shopping, and finally 
the “great day.” Yeast breads and frozen or baked 
desserts were made in the laboratory ahead of 
time, but everything else was prepared on the spot. 

Menus included such items as roast beef, stuffed 


pork chops, shrimp creole, fricassee of chicken, tuna 
casserole, hot rolls, lemon meringue pie, Spanish 
cream, and devil’s food cake. Costs ranged from 
47 cents to one dollar per person. 

Table settings and service varied from the English 
Depart- 
ment heads, professors, instructors, and mem- 


to the compromise and family style. 
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the administration were the hosts; and 


bers Ol 
the private homes or apartments included as many 
as three children or as few as two bachelor women. 

So popular was the plan that other faculty mem- 
bers have asked to be on the host list next veal 

Equal enthusiasm was shown by the girls, who 
termed this “the most interesting and the best ex- 
perience we've had.” Next vear, thev ve told as- 
sistant professor Bernice J. Gross, who instigated 
the idea, they think the project should be re peated 

only the students should have the opportunity ot 
serving not just one meal but two—and these after 
all other meals served by the class are over. 

Much of the value of the learning experience, they 
have reported, lies in the fact that they can’t run 
to the professor for help. If they can't find ingre- 
dients or utensils that would be right at hand in 
the laboratory, they have to work out the situation 
the best way they can, or even change plans 

Classroom topies have new meaning now that the 
girls have become acute ly aware of the difference 
between home and laboratory. They're conscious 
now of arrangement of working areas, proper work- 
ing heights, and the inefficiency of the crowded or 
the over-large kitchen. 

Moreover, they have run into the problems ol 
planning a meal suitable to all ages. In one home, 
the menu had to meet the demands of a lour-year- 
old, her parents, and also her grandparents—the 
latter with denture difficulties. 

Sidelights provided half the fun in the whole 
undertaking. There was the place where the elec- 
tric stove burned out, and the girls had to transfer 
their cookery to an apartment downstairs. At that, 


dinner was only half an hour late. 
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True to the expected interruptions every home- 


maker must learn to anticipate and circumvent, the 
Fuller Brush man called at the apartment where 
two students were working. Answering the door, 
a white-uniformed sophomore was asked, “Are you 
the nurse?” “No,” she replied, “I’m the new cook.” 


Her “employer” is ready with recommendations. 


USA Training 


of Value in India 


PRAMILA PANbDiIT BAROOAH 
Arode n, Shillong. Assam, India 


Whatever I am today and whatever work I am 
doing for humanity is mainly due to my education 
in the United States of America. Home economics 
training has definitely helped me to be a good 
housewife, good mother, and social worker. 

The majority of foreigners think that the United 
States of America is mainly Hollywood—an idea 
that can only be wiped out by one’s actually entering 
into the hearths and homes of people and knowing 
them. I had this opportunity in plenty in the 
U.S.A., from East to West and from North to 
South in farm and city homes. 

It taught me true dignity of labor, which helps 
me to move and do things in my own country with 
ease. My studies in the United States of America 
have made me more farsighted, more tolerant, more 
rich in thought; and this variety of rich experience 

as helped me in my work in child development, in 


\utrition, and especially in extension work. My 
husband and I are inducing people to take up 4-H 


‘lub work, which we think is one of the finest 
practical methods to educate homes and adults 
hrough children, and thus progress. 

Since my return to India I have not gone in for 
iny job and am busy more with social work. I 


have one school running in Jorhat with over 60 


hildren. With them we aid two nutritional experi- 
ments by feeding powdered milk received from 
Chieago and also M.P.F. (multi-purpose food) 
vhich we got from Los Angeles. 

We have started two more nursery schools in 
Shillong. We are also having a Women’s Food 
Committee formed to teach women to eat a variety 
of dishes, to have planned meals, and eat not merely 
cereal. This indirectly will help the country in the 
food crisis. Thus we are working in many ways 
where my home economies training is of help. 


[Eprror’s Notre: Mrs. Barooah held an AHEA interna- 
tional scholarship at Oregon State College in 1945-46.] 
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Doctoral Programs for 


Home Economists Reviewed 


Bevutau I. Coon 
Home Economics Education Service 
U. S. O flice of Education 


Twenty-one college teachers and administrators 
met with staff members in the Office of Education 
for three days in February to examine their be- 
liefs, their programs, the unique contributions of 
different institutions, and policies governing doc- 
toral programs for home economists in education 
or in home economics education. Questions had 
been coming to the Home Economics Education 
Service from institutions and from graduate stu- 
dents which indicated a need for pooling such in- 
formation. A letter of inquiry sent to institutions 
early in October revealed that 14 were now offering 
doctoral programs and that 3 more were planning 
to offer them in the near future. Much interest in 
an exploratory conference was expressed. sixteen 
institutions said they would like to send one or more 
representatives and submitted a list of problems 
they wanted to hear discussed. The Home Eco- 
nomics Education staff suggested some references 
for common reading to the group planning to attend. 

The conference was opened by Earl J. McGrath, 
Commissioner of Education, who indicated a few 
principles which might guide institutions in develop- 
ing graduate programs. 

The topies considered included competencies 
needed in leaders in home economics education, with 
implications for recruitment, selection, and guid- 
ance of graduate students; important features of 
strong graduate programs; and institutional con- 
ditions which make for strength. Some of the types 
of positions listed for which preparation should be 
offered were supervision; evaluation; curriculum 
work; teaching in schools, in colleges, and in out-of- 
school programs; college administration; and re- 
search in home economics education. 

The competencies of leaders in home economics 
education considered by the group included: ability 
in teaching and related professional activities; ap- 
preciation and a functioning knowledge of human 
relations; understanding of family living at differ- 
ent cultural levels and ability to base a program 
on this; an appreciation of research and skill in 
using and directing it. Home economics educa- 
tion programs, if they are to train leaders with 
such competencies, need to be developed co-opera- 
tively with home economics subject matter fields, 
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with education, and with other related disciplines. 
In a strong program, it was thought important to 
provide opportunity for concentration in one area, 
some breadth in other areas, and enough flexi- 
bility to make it possible to meet individual differ- 
ences in students’ backgrounds and goals for gradu- 
ate work. 

Means of giving research experience were dis- 
cussed, along with ways of improving the guidance 
of students. The group also discussed possibilities 
of making evaluation a continuous, co-operative 
experience involving ability to organize and apply 
knowledge rather than emphasis on the recall of 
specific facts in qualifying and final examinations 

Conference members exchanged viewpoints re- 
garding the special assets for graduate study offered 
by the institutions they represented. It was pro- 
posed that evaluative procedures used in diagnosing 
competencies of students be shared among the insti- 
tutions. A committee was appointed to develop a 
brochure which would provide information about 
types of programs, requirements, and so on in insti- 
tutions offering doctoral degrees for home econo- 
mists in education or in home economics education 

One of the needs conferees saw as urgent was the 
setting up of broad research programs in home 
economics education on which several institutions 
could co-operate, with publicity given to the need 
for research in terms of problems to be solved re- 
gionally and nationally. Time did not permit the 
development of specifie research problems, but it 
was recommended that this be done soon. 

Since this was an exploratory conference, at 
which only tentative conclusions could be drawn, 
reports of it are not available for distribution. 


Teacher Educators 
and Supervisors Meet 


BERENICE MALLORY 
Home Economics Education Ne rviee 


yy. Office of Education 


Two national conferences, called by the Home 
Economics Education Service of the Office of Edu- 
cation, were held in Washington, D. C., in February 
and March for home economists in teacher educa- 
tion and in supervision. Both conferences were or- 
ganized around the theme of focusing homemaking 
programs — teaching or supervisory —on family 
living in a changing world. These conferences, 
which took the place for 1951 of the customary four 
regional conferences, gave attention to defining the 





place of the teacher educator and supervisor of 
home economics in the present national and inter- 
national situation. 

One hundred seventy-six persons of whom 38 
were heads of college home economics departments 
attended the February meeting, while 106 persons 
doing supervision in homemaking programs in 
states and 21 in cities were at the March con- 
ference. Guests from Germany, Norway, and 
Japan also attended. 

Each conference was opened with a challenging 
address by a speaker from a field related to hom« 
economics. Dinner meetings gave delegates an 
opportunity to hear a prominent speaker discuss 
international coneerns. Dr. Kenneth Lando 
officer in charge of Thai, Malay, and Indo-China 
affairs in the State Department, helped the group 
at the February conference broaden their under- 
standing of the little-known countries of Southeast 
Asia. Supervisors and home economists represent 
ing agencies and national organizations in Washing- 
ton heard Dr. Henry G. Bennett, administrato 
Technical Co-operation Administration, State Dx 
partment, discuss “The Point Four Program and tli 
The Arh 


ton County (Virginia) home economics advisor 


Contribution of Home Economists 


committee, made up of home economics train 
homemakers, homemaking teachers, and a scl 
board member, held a demonstration meeting fo) 
teacher trainers to show them how that communi 
has been involved in solving school problems 
The conferences were planned by a committ 
made up chiefly of members of the regional cor 
ference planning committees. Each program in- 
cluded group work and discussion on the gener: 
theme and on specific problems in teacher educa 
tion or supervision. ‘Teacher trainers developed 
list of 


teacher education in home economics. 


characteristics of effective programs ot 
A proposed 
criteria for evaluating supervisory programs was 
prepared by the supervisors. Follow-up recom- 
mendations included suggestions for action in suc! 
areas as finding ways to get better understanding 
of families and centering programs around the con- 
cerns Of families, encouraging the use of researc] 
in human development and education to improve 
curricula, making effective use of group processes, 
and becoming more sensitive to our responsibilities 
in the community and world situation. 

Teacher trainers and supervisors both suggested 
that in the future regional conferences give way 
occasionally to national meetings such as these 
which provide opportunities to meet and work with 
colleagues from many other states. 
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AHEA Announces 


Three New Publications 


The fascinating careers awaiting home economists 
in social welfare and publie health are described 


in a new 8-page, attractively illustrated booklet 


prepared by a committee ot this department with 
Maxine Turner and Mrs. Florence Scott as commit- 
tee chairmen. “Fascinating Careers Waiting fo 
(Giirls in Public Health and 


») 


Social Welfare” sells 
5 cents 


lol 


Careers in the field of familv relations and child 


development are presented in a combination bulle- 
tin and poster prepared by this division, Mrs 
Virginia Messenger Stapley, chairman. This bul- 
etin sells for 25 cents 


The textile committee of the home economics in 
isiness department has revised its popular bibli- 


aphv of “Edueational Materials in Clothing. Tex- 


es, Home Furnishings, and Grooming.” Thirtv- 


oO pages, multilithed, it sells for 25 cents 


1) 
Coples of all three 


om the American Hom«e 
1600 Twentieth Street. NW 


publications may be orde read 
Keonomies Association 
Washington 9, 1D. ¢ 


1951-52 Membership Cards 
to Be Mailed in September 


\lembership cards lol 1951-52 will bye mailed In 


late September at the same time as the September 
JOURNAL in order to reach members at their regu- 
ar ‘51-52 addresses Make sure now that th 
\HEA headquarters has your name and address 
memberships can be 


correetly Processing Ol 


dled best at headquarters during the summe 


Admission Charges 
for the Annual Meeting 


AHEA members should bring their 1950-51 mem- 
bership cards to the annual meeting in order to 
qualify for the $4 admission charge available to 
members. The admission charge for nonmembers 
is SO. Single-day admission tickets will be sold at 


$2 cach. These tickets will include admission to all 


meetings during the day and also entrance to the 


exhibits. 


Exhibits Add to Value 
of AHEA Annual Meeting 


Again this year, the educational value of the 
n 300 


annual meeting will be enhanced by more tha 
booths displaying educational materials, appliances, 
textiles, equipment, teaching aids, and other items 


Ol professional interest. This year, also, ther will 


be showings of 16 mm films on many subjects 
Exhibits will be open from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 P.M 
Tuesday through Thursday and until 2 P.M. on 


Friday. 


Cookbook for UN Day 
International Dinners 


The AHEA headquarters stall is assisting with 
the preparation O7 an int rnational cookbook which 
is to contain typical recipes from members of the 
United Nations 
project of the National Citizens’ 
Nations Day, 


for recipes suitable for international din- 


Publication of the cookbook is a 
Committee tol 


United undertaken in 


responst Td) 
requests 


ners honoring the United Nations. The recipes will 


includ main dishes, desserts, and some 


SOUDS, 


breads which are typical of a United Nations coun- 
try and which can be prepared from ingredients 
ivailable in most communities in America. Th 


ecipes will also provide Inspiration LO! bake sales 


) 


vr for individuals or families who wish to build u 


rey rtoire ol delicious roreien dishe s Tl e¢ recipes 


\HEA, one ol the 


Committe If vou 


ir'¢ being edited by member 


; 


issocliations of the Citizens’ 


notified of nubleation date and 
UN Davy Cookbook. write to the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, 816 21st 


~treet. N.W.. Washington, D.C 


would like to hye 


price Ol the 


1-H Clubs Acquire 
National Center 


Congratulations to the 4-H Clubs of America 
on the acquisition of a National 4-H Club Cente 
Washington, D. C. The Center 


is an eleven-acre campus with five buildings, twenty 


in a suburb of 
minutes from the Capitol. Eventually, as planned, 
the Center will provide lodging, dining, and con- 
ference facilities for groups of up to 300 persons 
Dedicated on February 14, the Center was almost 


immediately released for government use. 
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Legislative Program 
Proposed for 1951-52 


MARGARET S. MANGER 


Chairman, Le gislative Committee 


The AHEA legislative committee believes that: 
1. The Association’s greatest concern should lie in 
legislation designed for the improvement of the 
economic and social status of the family and its 
place in the community. Our interest in domestic 
issues should cover legislation which deals with 
research, education, health, welfare, housing, and 
consumer protection with special emphasis on its 
relationship to home economics services. 

2. The Association should lend support to programs 
designed to assist in the improvement of eco- 
nomic and social conditions in foreign countries. 
The committee herewith submits the proposed 

AHEA has pre- 

viously supported legislation in these areas and 


legislative programs for 1951-52. 


should focus interest on current legislation as being 
discussed in: 
1. Domestic issues 

a. Consumer protection. Programs in the Food 
and Drug Adiuinistration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice and other legislation 
affecting inflation and consumer goods 


b. Health. 


safeguard the health of families and enable 


Legislation designed to improve and 


communities to secure better public health 
services with sufficient trained personnel to 
carry out the program 
ce. Education. Legislation written to equalize 
public school education opportunities in all 
states and to increase the opportunities for 
home economics education 
d. Child welfare. (1) Co-ordination of research 
and services for the protection and welfare of 
children; (2) of legislation at 
implementing the findings of the Midcentury 
White Children 
Youth 
2. International issues 
a. Legislation to provide home-economics-trained 


areas aimed 


House Conference on and 


personnel and technical assistance for the eco- 


146 





underd - 


nomic and social development of 
veloped countries, these services to be used in 
developing programs for improving the status 
of the family 

b. Programs for international exchange of home 
economics personnel and home economies in- 
formation for the betterment of home and 

family life 

3. Support of federal government programs. AHEA 
supports appropriations for programs within the 
federal government authorized by past acts, 

which include research and education designed to 

e improvement of individual, family, 

and The 


supports additional appropriations for ex vanded 
Pppro} | 


assist in th 


social welfare. Association further 


and new programs in the following bureaus and 
agencies: 
(1) 


Economics : 


a. U.S. Department of Agriculture sureau 
Nutrition and Hom 
(2) School Lunch Program; (3) Co-operative 
Service, Division of Home Eco- 
nomies; (4) Home Administration 
Home Management Program; (5) Experiment 


of Human 


Extension 
Farmers 


Stations conducting research in home eco- 


nomics 
b. Federal Security Agency—(1) Children’s Bu- 
reau; (2) Office of Education, especially t 
home economics programs 
Women’s Bureau 


] 


d. Housing and Home Finance Ageney—legisla- 


ce. Department of Labor 


tion planned to meet family needs 
It has long been the policy of the AHEA to adopt 
terms Wher 


specific legislation is introduced in Congress, it is 


its legislative program in general 
the responsibility of the committee on legislation to 
support legislation 

Th 


EcoNOoMIcs and newsletters sent 


interpret whether to Oppose oO! 
falls 
JOURNAL OI 


which within these general categories. 
Homt 
by the committee are intended to inform the mem- 
If members do not express themselve 


bership. s, 1 
is assumed that they approve of the program 

This program will be discussed and voted on at 
the AHEA council and business meeting on June 
28. 


Summer Workshops Aid 


in Self Evaluation 


Marie Dye, Chairman 
Committee on Home 
Highe r Education 


Economics Li 


Economies Association’s 


The Home 


committee on home economics in higher education 


American 


has held 12 workshops for college home economics 
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departments offering majors in this field during 
the last two years. The purpose of these work- 
shops has been to stimulate self evaluation by the 
faculty as a means of improving college programs 
in home economics. The enthusiastic response ol 
the participants at the workshops indicates a wide- 
spread interest in the subject and desire on the part 
of the staff to work for the growth and develop- 
ment in all aspects of the home economics program. 

A college staff can study its own program and 
measure some of its strengths and weaknesses. 
However, the staff will meet problems on which 
outside help would be useful. One way of securing 
this help is through summer workshops, conterences, 
or seminars that apply to the general problem o1 
specific aspects, such as curriculum for all home 
economics majors, research in a field, or evaluation 
of student progress 

The committee on home economies in higher ¢ du- 
cation would like to call to your attention the spe- 
celal workshops listed he low that will be offered lor 
college faculty this summer. Some deal with 
evaluation and some with other aspects of the col- 
lege program The list is not complete but does 
include all those about which the committee has 
been informed. Topics, those for whom the work- 
shops are planned, and dates are included. No 
attempt has been made to list regular summer school 


courses 


] Valuation ol Hor if Economics il the College Le vel 


Appraising the college program; for college teachers and 


The Ohio State Universitv, Columbus, July 2 to 20 


2, “Curriculum Planning for College and Hospital Courses 
n | is 1 Nutrition’ 
Formulation of objectives, selection of principles, and 
inning experiences 


Iowa State College, Ames, July 25 to August 11 
Refresher Course in Textiles and Testing Techniques” 

Offered jointly with the United States Testing Company 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, July 
23 to August 10 

1. “Second Seminar in Studies and Research in the Socio- 
logical Aspects of Clothing” 

For college teachers and rest irch workers 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, August 6 to 24 

“Work Conference on Education for Marriage and Family 
Life” 

For teachers curriculum specialists, school adminis- 
trators, workers from religious and social agencies, and 
others 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, July 
2 to 20 

“Statistical and Research Methodology in Home Eco- 
nomics 

Offered at request of research training committee, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association 

lowa State Colle ve Ames July 16 to 91 
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AHEA Workshop Studies 


Large Institutions 


Heten R. LeBaron 
The Pennsylvania State Colle ge 


Some 44 faculty members representing 13 insti- 
tutions with home economics staffs of 25 or more 
faculty members assembled in Chicago on March 
9 and 10 for a workshop on evaluation of home 
economics in higher education. Six members of 
the evaluation committee (Marie Dye, Florence 
Fallgatter, Jessie Harris, Frances Zuill, Dorothy 
Scott, and Hester Chadderdon) worked with the 
group in exploring ways for using the materials in 
the “Blue Book,” Home Economics in Higher Edu- 
cation, for the improvement of present home eco- 
homies programs. 

Members of the AHEA committee reviewed their 
work of the past lew years and presented inter- 
esting statistics concerning the wide variation in 
home economics programs found among the 60 
programs that they studied intensively before de- 
veloping the evaluation guide. 

The evaluation of teaching and the curriculum 
for general education and for professional educa- 
tion were the topics on which the group focused 
special attention. In small committee meetings 
and in the general sessions, suggestions were made 
of ways to study these aspects of our program. It 
was particularly helpful to hear reports of experi- 
mental programs now being conducted in some of 
the schools represented. 

The group was fortunate to have the help of 
Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the division of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago, and Ruth 
Leliman of the home economics education depart- 
ment at Ohio State University as special con- 
sultants. Dr. Tyler had worked with the committee 
since its beginning and had been assisting the home 
economics faculty of the University of Illinois in 
its evaluation program. Dr. Lehman is currently 
engaged in a curriculum study involving five in- 
stitutions and was able to show some of her 
findings and to suggest methods for such studies. 

The Saturday afternoon session, devoted in large 
part to a consideration of ways and means of in- 
augurating an evaluation program in institutions, 
Was particularly helpful. The encouragement to 
start programs of self-evaluation with some sug- 
gestions of appropriate ways of attacking such a 
project were much appreciated by the group rep- 
resented. 
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NANE Uses Variety 
at Biennial Meeting 


Winona L. MorGan 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The National Association for Nursery Education 
held its biennial meeting from March 7 to 10 in 
New York City. 
“These Years 


Responsibilities” with Earl J. MeGrath and Law- 


The theme for the conference was 


rence K. Frank giving the keynote addresses. 

One of the most valuable and unique features 
of the conference was the organization of the 11 
resource centers. Each resource center was de- 
signed to give conference participants help on a 
wide variety of problems dealing with nursery edu- 
cation, such as (1) The Selection, Education, and 
Qualifications of Teachers of Young Children; (2) 
Approaches in Parent and Family Life Education; 
(3) Good Programs for Young Children; (4) Cre- 
ative Arts—a Workshop. Each of the resoures 
centers provided exhibits, consultants, field trips, 
films, and special sessions. 

One of the high lights was the panel on current 
research. Ashley Montagu challenged the concept 
that competition is necessary to the best develop- 
ment of human society. Lois Barclay Murphy, who 
had just returned from India, observed that in 
India children become a vital part Of the life of 
the family and the community much earlier thar 
do our children, which seemed to be reflected in the 
differences in the way children in the two cultures 
play. Leah Levinger stressed the importance ot 
understanding the type of home from which thi 
child comes in planning the educational program 

The Thursday evening general session was de- 
voted to a presentation of one of the Theater Wing 
plays called “The Universal Heckler” and an ex- 
cellent demonstration of how an audience of sev- 
eral hundred people could be quickly divided into 
small groups to discuss the play. Representatives 
of these small groups were then invited to form 
panel to summarize their discussion. 

Each conference participant was assigned to on 
of the discussion groups which met several times 
throughout the conference. Since these groups had 
no assigned topics for discussion, many of the 
members expressed uncertainty as to their value. 
But I have found myself doing considerable think- 
ing about one problem that was discussed in the 
group I attended. This problem concerned the de- 


gree to which nursery school practices should differ 


Children’s Opportunities and Our 
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from those customary in the homes in which the 


; 
children lived and the public schools to which they 

} 
would go. Perhaps these groups were more stimu- 
lating than we realized at the time. 


The conference closed with a luncheon Saturday 
noon with most of us agreeing that we had round 


the meeting stimulating, helpful, and lots of fu 


Motion Picture 
Project Sponsored 


THELMA THORNE, Chairm 
National Co-ordinating Coun of the 
Elementary. Secondary, and Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the AHEA and th 
Ho Economic Sections of the AVA and NEA 


‘What an excellent film!” ejaculat Roser 
Scott to her escort as they stopped it tiie OnDCOoOl 
machine outside the door of the local Bijou St 
dents in the Home Economics II class have been 
struggling for days with problems which were so 
simply shown in this film. It surely would hi 


us if this film were available for school use 
Attention: Rosemary SCOoTTsS every where! | ro 
co-operation of the Motion Picture Associ 


America and the National Co-ordinating Counei 


, 
{ secondary, and adult eau 


ie elementary, 


department of the American Home Economics As 


sociation and the home economics sections 
American Vocational Association and the N 
Education Association, a series of education ( 
tings is now being made from theatrical { = | 
first of these should be available for use in sechos 
by September 1951 These are being prep 
use in classes at the elementary <ePcron \ 
adult levels wher problems Ol human and 
relationships are being studied 

Th \lotion Picture Association 0 Amerie: ll 
der its educational director, Roger Albright, off 
this film-cutting service to edueation: ore 


tions which are willing to co-operate mm aeve loping 


and sponsoring the films. The Co-ordinating Cour 
cil has selected the following committee to wo 
with Mr. Albright: chairman, Dr. Henrietta Fleck 
New York University; assistant chairman, Florid 


Moore, a candidate for the doctorate at New Yor! 
University. Miss Moore is working on her dis- 
sertation in connection with this project. Other 
committee members: Richard A. D. Stewart, Buf- 
falo State Teachers College, New York; Laur: 
Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity ; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Force, teacher of family 
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life in the Toms River Schools, New Jersey; and 
Margaret Wylie, Extension Service, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Muriel Brown of the Home Economics 
Education Service of the U.S. Office of Education is 
serving as consultant. An attempt was made to 
select members with experience at various levels 
of family life education. Proximity to New York 
and a willingness to attend a week-end meeting 
per month were other factors in selection. 

This project will make available to teachers and 
students at all levels theatrical films portraying 
real-life problems in a way to offer possibilities for 
developing analytical thinking in solving problems. 
\{n explanatory brochure will give the teacher or 
extension leader guidance in the use of the films as 
teaching aids 

When films are completed they will be mad 
\ allable to schools through thie distributing agency: 


25 West 43d 
Details of distribu- 


Teaching Films Custodians, Ine., 
Street, New York, New York 


on heave not vet been worked out The commit- 


‘ 1,7 
et hopes to be ADI 


the Cleveland meeting of AHEA 


e to have a preview of the films 
oP If this IS POs- 


~ ble. the showing will he listed In thi Ol cial pro- 


ot t ( annu: ries* 


Citizens Committee 


on Edueation Meets 


SIGNE SMITH 


y | naton, | rai. (l 


The Citizens Federal Committee on Education 

in conference with members of the Office of 

education in Washington on March 8 and 9. This 

is the ninth meeting of the Committee since its 
tion in April 1946 

he topie under discussion was the ecrisis in edu- 


some ol the problems 


I 


tion in a defense economy 


scussed were: 


maintaining the equipment, serv- 
es, and personnel of our schools; facing up to out- 
side pressures on the curriculum; maintaining the 
ervices of higher education; and proble ms of home 
nd community when women work in industry. 

\s the AHEA representative, I was asked to 
serve on the working committee discussing the 
roblems of the home and community when women 
vork in industry. One of several conclusions 
reached was that until all other sources of man- 


power had been recruited, mothers of crowing chil- 


dren should not be asked to go into industry and 
‘that the immediate task confronting our homes 
is to provide happy, healthy, and useful experiences, 
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equipping children to participate normally in fam- 
ily and community life. We believe that the 
mothers of growing children are making a basic 
contribution to the defense effort and that the hom« 
as the core of our national morale must be main- 
tained and strengthened.” This committee also 
stated that if it should become necessary to call 
women into industry, then it was the responsibilit, 


of the community as well as of the family to dea! 


adequately with the problems which would arts 


AHEA Division Plans 
Foreign Aid Program 


The textiles and clothing division has inaugurated 
an action program of foreign friendship and aid in 
co-operation with presidents of state home eco- 
nomics associations. Ruth Bumpas, president ot 
the Wyoming Home Economics Association, who 


elegate to the S venth International Con- 


Was Aa ¢ 
eress Of Home Economics in Stockholm in 1949, 


opened the program with letters to other state presi- 


} 


dents describing the need of foreign home economists 
for supphes and equipment for teaching and pro- 
fessional use as well as the interest of foreign hom: 
economists in establis!l ing letter exchanges wit! 
their American colleagues ach state preside nt has 
received the names of several home economists 
abroad to whom members of her state association 


are invited to write 


Housing Committee 
Report Available 


The place of home economics in housing research 
is covered in a 13-page mimeographed report 1is- 
sued by the Housing Committee of the Home Eco- 
nomics Research Section, Association of Land- 
(;rant Colleges and Universities. Single copies are 
free on request from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C 


The AHEA Building 





The House at “Q” Corner is the theme of 
Alice Kline’s letter to the New York HEIB group 
in which she reports a visit to the AHEA head- 
quarters building in January. Enclosing a sum- 
mary of “What Our New Home Will Mean,” pre- 
pared by Gertrude Betten, who is chairman of 
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the HEIB Committee on the AHEA Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, Miss Kline sent the following 
letter to all members of the New York HEIB group: 

I have just returned from a visit to our new head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Attached you will 
find a report from Gertrude Betten which gives all 
the information that new homeowners need to know. 
However, I thought you might like to know what 
a personal visit to the house produces. 

The Washington location is superb. It’s on 20th 
Street at “Q” and that, as many of you know, is the 
area near Dupont Circle where there are so many 
national headquarters for clubs and associations. 
And it is very convenient to reach. 

Our house is fascinating. It has charm, gracious- 
ness, spaciousness, and a friendly atmosphere. 
Businesslike it is, too, and I’m sure that when the 
decorating has been finished, we'll find that it 
combines hospitality and efficiency in a_ perfect 
combination. 

I think you are going to be proud of your home 
in our nation’s capital and proud of your part in 
achieving it. Of course, the committee is going to 
be asking you for more in the way of contributions, 
but before that I would like to say “Thank You” 
for the giving you have already done.—ALIcE 
KLINE. Chairman, New York Home Economists in 
Business. 

Maryland Cooking Offered for PHF Sale. Thic 
Maryland Home Economics Association is offering 
a revised edition of the popular Maryland Cooking 
to other home economics groups who wish to sell 
the cookbook to raise money for the AHEA Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund. The Maryland Associa- 
tion made its own quota through sales of Maryland 
Cooking. The original edition was reviewed in the 
JOURNAL for October 1948, page 467. The revised 
edition includes an index to the 295 recipes. 

Associations wishing to raise money for the PHF 
may sell Maryland Cooking at $2.75 and make a 
$1 profit on each copy sold. Copies may be ordered 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze, 106 Forest Drive, 
Catonsville 28, Maryland. Checks or money orders 
should be made out to the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomies Association (Cookbook Fund). 

Massachusetts Note Paper. A small! supply of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Home Economies Asso- 
ciation’s note paper, featuring twelve old New Eng- 
land recipes and a colorful, typical New England 
design, is still available at $1 per box from Miss 
S. Agnes Donham, 373 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Sale of the note paper is a Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund activity of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Association. 


Public Relations Exchange 





For Better Understanding of Home Economics 

One goal for this year’s HEIB national public 
relations council is to develop a better public under- 
standing of home economics, establishing the fact 
that it is education for better living, according to 
council chairman Polly Gade. 

To help achieve this goal, the public relations 
council recently released several guides to local 
HEIB publie relations chairmen. “Programs Pro- 
posed” suggests local activities and outlines pub- 
licity possibilities through every possible media. 

A second leaflet, “HEIB Newspaper Publicity at 
the Local Level,” prepared by Katherine Middle- 
ton, serves as a guide for the preparation of news- 
paper stories and explains what has news valu 
and how to approach newspapers. 

The public relations council is organized into 
three main groups—internal, external, and interna- 
tional. In the order listed, chairmen are Modan¢ 
Marehbanks, Barbara Daly Anderson, and Violet 
Faulkner. Within these classifications, chairmen 
are: Helen Ridley educational eCXpanslon ; Doris 
Harvey—facts and research; and Bernice Burns 
reports and convention. The policy committee to 
guide the council is composed of Jane Wagner 
Elizabeth Herbert, Blanche Stover, and Carolyn 
Powell. 

The publicity phase of the council is depart- 
mentalized into written publicity, visual publicity, 
and spoken publicity. Under the chairmanship ot 
Mayburn Koss, the written publicity committee in- 
cludes: Isabel DuBois—newspaper features; Marie 
Snell—college and home town newspapers; Frances 
Lauda—agency releases and advertisements; Emily 
Berckmann—general news and picture magazines; 
Virginia Smith—women’s service magazines; Sallie 
Hill—farm and rural magazines; Grace White— 
food store publications; Erna Nibly—vyouth group 
publications; Louise Driggs—house organs; and 
tuthanna Russell—home economics professional 
publications, allied professional publications, and 
research reports. 

Chairmen of visual publicity committees are: Ina 
Lindman—films; Ruth Bateman—HEIB booklets 
and leaflets; and Marie Daugherty—announce- 
ments, business booklets and leaflets, letterheads 
and ecards. For the spoken publicity committee, 
Elinor Lee heads the radio and television divi- 
sion and Betty Montei conducts the speakers’ bu- 
reau.—MAyYBuRN Koss. 











tw Books 





Planning the Older Years. Edited by Wi_Ma 
Donanvue and CLark Tippirrs. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1950, 248 pp., 


$2.50 
In thie introductory chapter, the editors pre sent 


the purpose of this volume, the second in a series 
of contributions to the field made by the University 
of Michigan. <A 


the understanding of the problems and of the neces- 


conscious efiort directed toward 


sary adjustments in the later vears is necessary to 


the end that greater happiness may accompany that 


product of scientific research—a lengthened life 


span for an mereasing number of men and women 


in the Umited States. In this introductory chapter 


and in the foreword written by Everett J. Soop, 


director ot the 


University Extension Service, the 


cram of the University of Michigan in gerontol- 


ry? 
pro 


ogv is summarized. The co-ordination of interests 


and resourees which has been de veloped helps to 
explain the excellence Or thre Michigan contril- 
bution 

The book presents the content of lectures given 
by leaders in the field of aging at the Second Annual 
Institute on Living in the Later Years, held at the 


Uni ersitv oO Michigan in June 1950. Broadening 
orizons in gerontology and the need for more 
seare s a basis fon program planning are «dis- 

CUSSt Living arrangements both more and less 
esirable considered. The importance of more 
nd better nursing homes to take care Ol incapaci- 


ted persons at a cost that is not prohibitive Is 


I 


mphasized Recreational needs and problems re- 


ceive attention as do educational possibilities. Thi 
very grave economic dilemmas are recognized. In- 
creased opportunities for employment are regarded 


eras OF peace as during 


Attitudes toward 


ith favor in well as 
lefense and emergency programs. 
e “victims” of a lengthened life span in an indus- 
ial economy are analyzed, and the place of edu- 
tion in youth for creative living in the later years 
. pointed out. 

This volume is an important one in the library 

the home economists for both personal and pro- 
essional reasons. Many home economists approach- 
newer knowl- 


ng retirement can benefit from the 


cia 
i 


e regarding creative living in the later years. 
The concerns in family life which grow out of 


rovision for aged relatives and the importance 





ol older people with their store of philosophy and 


experience will be increasingly of professional inter- 
est to those in the field of education for family 
life and mature living as more and more people 
These concerns will be of special 
half 


has incapacitated or 


reach old age. 


importance in a century during which war 


removed by death tens ot 
and fathers 


thousands of income-earners, husbands, 


in their prime. For all home economists, the new 
field of gerontology is a closely related one RuTH 
Linpquist, North Carolina De partment of Public 


We lfare : Raleigh. 


Teaching Better Nutrition. By Jean A. & 


Ritcuie. Washington, D.C.: Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 1950, 
148 pp., $1.50 (paper bound). 

“Teaching Better Nutrition—A Study to Ap- 


proaches and Techniques” is concise, well illustrated, 


and offers excellent suggestions tor those who aré 


responsible for the planning and carrying out of a 


nutrition program. It is primarily valuable lo! 


experienced nutritionists who are planning to work 


; 


in a foreign country or who are responsible for 


co-ordinating a nutrition program in some of our 


} 


larger cities which have a high percentage of people 


with a foreign heritage 


The “How to Do” examples and illustrations are 


especially valuable whether one 1s working nm a 
highly developed country or area or one less de- 
veloped The book also offers many suggestions for 


incorporating the world food situation in talks, ex- 
] 


hibits, or demonstrations to acquaint more peopk 


with the need for understanding food patterns and 
conditions in foreign countries. 
has a definite place in a reference list for col- 


me economics students, for refresher or in- 


for nutrition work- 


service training courses, and 


ferences at the end of each chapter and 
the concrete examples illustrating different teaching 
methods are especially helpful for anyone teaching 
Marie C 


fension Service 


nutrition DoERMANN, New Jersey Ex- 


The School in American Culture. By Marcaret 
Meap. Harvard 
University Press, 1951, 48 pages, $1.50. 
This the Inglis 

on Mareh 15, 1951 at Harvard University by Dr. 

Margaret Mead, an 

Recognizing the gap between the experiences and 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: 


small volume presents Lecture 


authority in anthropology 
values of today’s teachers and the children in their 
Dr. 


“cause-and-effect” 


classrooms, Mead offers an original and pro- 


vocative interpretation of this 


situation. Even more challenging are her pro- 
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posals for solving the problem posed by her con- 
tention that “the modern teacher becomes not more 
but, in a sense, less fitted to teach the longer she 
teaches.” 

Perhaps in no area of education does this gap 
between instructor and instructed prove more dis- 
astrous than in home economics. Only recently 
have we been attempting to think through the 
implications for home economies of the University 
of Chicago studies on social class. Now Dr. Mead 
offers further food for our thought along an equally 
stimulating but different line. This inexpensive, 
easy to read publication offers excellent background 
material for faculty study and discussion at every 
educational level—Letitia Wausu, University of 
Illinois. 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washington, D.C.: 
National Edueation Association, 1950, 320 pp., $3. 
This is an interesting book filled with practical 

information that should be of value to teachers 

from the nursery school level through the colleg 
level. 

The book contains three parts: “Factors Deter- 
mining Behavior and Development,” “The Child’s 
Motivations,” and “Knowing and Helping the 
Child.” 

This book was prepared by “staff members oi 
the University of Chicago’s committee on human 
development, their associates in other departments, 
and several school people from the Chieago area 
and elsewhere.” The contribution of “five members 
of the Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University” has added 
much to the attractiveness of the book. 

In this short review, it is difficult to give an ade- 
quate description of the value of the book. The 
facts that are presented convey to the reader a real 
feeling of need for understanding and warmth in 
relationships with children. The importance of con- 
sideration for each child as he “participates in his 
own way” is stressed. Techniques for gaining in- 
sight from the standpoint of both teacher and child 
are presented, and along with these facts, numerous 
illustrations of recorded conversations relate these 
principles to everyday experiences. 

The discussion of factors involved in the “‘chang- 
ing network of relationships” is helpful in meeting 


group problems that arise in social situations. 

The book is well written and a real contribution 
to the field of child development.—Vrra Brannon, 
Oregon State College. 


Personal Finance. By Joun A. Leavitt and CARL 
O. Hanson. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company Inc., 1950, 374 pp., $3.50. 

“Personal Finance” would be a useful reference 
book for any home library. Prepared as a textbook 
for beginning students in the field of business ad- 
ministration and for students specializing in othe 
fields, this book has a practical approach that 
should appeal to anyone as a source of information 
in conducting his personal affairs. 

The coverage Ol subject matter 1s broad trom 
such topies as family budget planning, use of credit, 
and a chapter on “Your Bank Account” through 
a brief discussion of the security markets, a chapte: 
on “Principles of Investment,” and others on * Life 
Insurance,” “Social Security,” “Home Ownership,” 
and “Taxation.” There is also a chapter on “Law 
and Personal Finanee.” The avoidance of tech- 
nical language seems not to have detracted from 
accuracy of presentation, although the authors 
make no claims to an exhaustive study of any sub- 
ject which they present. 

The presentation is practical rather than aca- 
demic. Such topics as our monetary system and 
inflation and deflation are related to the problems 
and decisions the reader must face in the daily 
conduct of his affairs. There is a set of interesting 
problems at the end of each chapter which would 
he helpful to both teachers and extension serv- 
ice workers.—LvuciLeE Ketcuum, Michigan St 
Colleae 


Danish Cookery. By Susanne PAusso. New Yo 
Sonniers, Inc., 1951, 77 pp., $1.95. 

4 Child’s First Cook Book. By Auma &. Lacu 
New York: Hart Publishing Company, 1950 
96 pp., 31 50 

The Buffet Cookbook. By Kuru L. Horsen 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1951] 
214 pp., $3. 

Good Food from France. By H. P. PeLiarrat 
Translated by Cuartotre TurGEon. New York 
M. Barrows and Company, Ine., 1951, 288 pp 
$3. 

100 Meat-Saving Recipes. By ANN Ror Ropsinxs 
Revised Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowe! 
Company, 1951, 116 pp., $2.50. 

The Rug and Carpet Book. By \ivprep Jackson 
O’Brien. Revised Edition. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 166 pp., $4. 

The Social Welfare Forum, 1950. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 77th Annual Meeting, National Con- 
ference of Social Work. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950, 344 pp., $4.75 
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A series of civil defense films lias been an- 
nounced by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. The films are official ones but will be pro- 


motion picture companies at no 
government. The first film, “Sur- 
val Under Atomie Attack,” 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York City. “Preparing Your Home Against Atomic 
Attack” and “Fire 
rroduced by Teletran, Ine., 
New York City. films 
re: “What You 


Warfare,” “What 


luced by private 
expense to the 


was produced by 


Fighting for Householders” were 
{80 Lexington Avenue, 
still in 
About 
About Poison 
“Emergency Action to Save Lives,” “Th 
Must Fight,” “Civil Defense for Industry.” 
Keach fil Federal Civil 
Defense very 


Other preparation 


Should Know siological 


You Should Know 
Cen ™ 

{ ities 
reel in length. 


One 


In will be 


Administration personnel will work 


Ost ly with produce rs at each stage of production 
assure technical accuracy The films will be sold 
the producers and local film dealers and rented 
The purchase prices 


$17.50: 


manv 16mm film libraries 


e as follows: 16mm sound, l6mm silent, 


$9.75; 8mm complete, $5.50; 16mm headline (109 


! headline (100 feet or less). 


OO! less), S2 42° 


and filmstrip (48 frames), $3 


“A Water Policy for the American People,” 
“summary ol Recommendations, is part ol the report 
he President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
appointed in January 1950 to study and make 
commendations on poli les in the field of wate! 
esources, together with existing legislation. The 
tire report has been published in three volumes 


} 
Ph 


On 


Summary of Recommendations,” reprinted 


the first volume, may be obtained from thi 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
fice, Washineton 25, D.C. Price 15 cents 


Questions about intelligence and ways in whic! 
picture of the mental abilities of your children and 
tudents can help you guide them better are dis- 
issed in “Mental Abilities of Children,” a Bette: 
iving Booklet by Thelma Gwinn Thurstone and 
\atharine Mann Byrne. The 49-page, illustrated 
ooklet answers such questions as “Can intelligence 
“How important is intelligence?” 
and 


Improved?” 
What do intelligence tests really measure?” 


What tvpes of intelligence are there?” Copies of 


are available from 
228 South Wabash 
Price 40 cents 


“Mental Abilities of Children” 


Science Research Associates, 


Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


than 800 films on child welfare pro- 
“Child Wel- 


and 


More 
duced throughout the world are listed in 
fare Films,” an international index of films 
filmstrips on the health and welfare of children, 
prepared by UNESCO and WHO. Whenever pos- 
sible, the catalogue gives full information and some 
the The index o 


is available from 


comment about films. 


Welfare Films” 


mservice, 


critical 
“Child 
tional Documents 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. 


Interna- 
Columbia University 


Price $1 


Nursery schools and child care centers in tli 
are listed and classified in “A Dhirec- 


torv of Nurs« ry Schools and Child Care Centers in 


United States 


United States,” compiled by ¢ ‘lark E. Moustakas 
and Minnie Merrill-Palmer Schoo! 


AHEA was one of the groups which assisted with 


the 
the 


Jerson ol 


assembling the information for the directory Copies 
may be obtained from the Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Price 
$1.50 


Two companion booklets dealing with clil- 
dren’s eating patterns and proble ms are being pub- 
the National Mental 
Health for the use of doctors and nurses and parents 


lished by Association 1o! 


“Eating Problems of Children—a Guide for Par- 
ents” gives parents advice on how to help a child 
establish good eating habits, what to do if the ehild 
Is an “eating problem in 

“Eating Patterns for Children—a Guide _ for 


how 


Nurst s” 


good eating habits develop, should mothers fore 


Doctors and covers such subjects as 


children to eat, what parents must understand, 


mothers with personal problems, children and 


erowth, and scientific research in eating habits 
common 


The material in both of these charming, 


sense booklets is based on a series of leaflets orig- 
inally prepared by Nina Ridenour, later reprinted 


} 


and distributed by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau, and 


now revised for the new booklets. Copies may be 
obtained from the National Association for Mental 


Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York City 


The Mealmaster Recipe File and Menu Servic: 
with portion costs and major nutritional values and 
a Mealmaster Menu Booklet, developed by Mary 
T. Kavanaugh, Chicago test kitchen director, in- 
cludes more than 500 recipes for quantity food 
kitchens. It is from the Mealmastet 
File and Menu Service, 7646 8. Marshfield 
Price $10 


available 
Recipe 


Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 
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Edueation 


Contributed by ANN JUILFs 
Unive rsity of Minnesota 


Selection and guidance, D. ArRNoLD. Educ. Re- 
search Bull. 29, No. 9 (Dec. 1950), pp. 232-237. 
The author suggested that students in the colleges 

of education be carefully selected and screened. 
The purposes were to improve the quality of future 
teachers, to make it possible for each teacher-edu- 
cation school to have a manageable number of stu- 
dents in training, and to enable placement bureaus 
to match the number of applicants with the num- 
ber of available positions. 

For the screening procedure, a comprehensive 
record should be made of high school marks and 
scholastic aptitude tests. A record should be made 
of the student’s personal-social participation and 
development. All data should be supplemented by 
interviews. 

The selection of teachers should be preceded by 
preliminary work in counseling. The student needs 
to realize the place of the school in the social order. 
The problem is not merely to recruit students but to 
aid them to make wise occupational choices. Stu- 
dents need to know the demands, qualifications, 
functions, and compensation for their vocation. 

Once entered the student’s guidance must be con- 
tinued. 
improve the future teachers in personal qualities, 


Remedial programs need to be given to 


social consciousness, and emotional maturity. Ways 
of aiding students in these areas might be by field 
service, recreation, and indi- 


experiences, social 


vidual projects. 


Mental hygiene in adult education, 1D. H. Rusa 
and H. Rusa. School & Soc. 73, No. 1882 (Jan. 
13, 1951), pp. 17-19. 

Students in adult education classes are there pri- 
marily for a sense of personal security. Their needs 
are companionship, guidance, individual assistance, 
and acquaintanceship with culture. 

To help realize the mental-hygiene goals, three 
tvpes of techniques are suggested. The first is in- 
structor lectures on learning, parent-child relation- 
marriage, motivation, and mental hygiene. 
and 


ships, 


The material small doses, 


is presented in 


“Therapeutic 


activity consists of class discussion. 
values are achieved by the opportunity provided for 
the expression of feelings, by the reassurance result- 
ing from mutual acknowledgment of common prob- 
and by the reassurance, support and guid- 
the 


lems, 


ance derived from facts and principles of 
psychology presented.” 

a second method is used, namely, 
Here the 
teacher serves only to reflect expressed feelings and 


The third method 


Occasionally 
group discussion of spontaneous material. 


to relate and interpret feelings 


is individual consultations. The counselor does 
not advise, but the clent himself defines a cours 
of action and feels better able to be secur If 


disturbance is serious, the subject is referred to a 


psychiatrist or to other appropriate sources 


Selection of personnel for these courses must be 


considered. Trained clinical psychologists best 


handle the group and individual therapy, but per- 


sons trained in general psychology can 


present 


lecture and discussion Classes. In this way, thi 
schoolroom can offer a broad and effective curative 
and preventive channel for increased mental healt] 


Problems experienced by 136 new teachers dur- 
ing their induction into service, N.S. \\V ALLAc! 


N. bf nt. Assoc. (uart. + 4 No 3 (Jan 1951) 
pp. 291-310 
The majority ot new te ache rs. both be vimning and 


experienced, expressed extreme difhieulty with th 


+] ryhyx 
LOsSODHYS 


problems of unde rstanding the school’s pl 


and objectives. Any teach rnew to a school is con- 


fronted with new and challe hnging problems beeaus 


of the marked differences in schools and com- 
munities. These differences indieate the need tor 
understanding thi specific school and community 
because this accounts for the differences shilos 


ophy and obj ctives, 
The 


Irom the theoretical 


new teacher needs to recognize the Change 


concept Oo! schoo] oO the 
or practical one as apphed to the particular schoo 


There mav_ be marked differences if the change 


is from a traditional and conservative school 
progressive and modern one. 
Specific helps were suggested to bye eiven to thre 


resources, (3) 


teacher in making community contacts, (2) 


locating planning field excursions 


(4) 


instruction. 


and securing materials to enrich elassroom 

Closely related to the problem of learning school 
policies were the problems ol pupil control. t¢ acher- 
The 


imperative need for individualizing instruction and 


class load, and evaluating pupil achievement. 


improving teacher-pupil relationships makes _ it 


essential to reduce the teacher-class load as well 


as the teacher-pupil ratio. 
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Home Management 


Contributed by Florence McKinney 
Kansas State College 
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Prices and controls. Consumer Repts. 16, No. 2 

(Feb. 1951), pp. 87-89. 

In the opinion of Consumers Union, an ideal price 
control plan, in addition to being legally enforce- 
ble, should meet at least seven major require- 
ments. Each requirement is discussed briefly. 
Sound price controls should be geared to sound 
disguised price increases 


juality§ standards, or 


t} rough quality deterioration and quantity skim} - 
ng will result. A second requirement of a sound 
rice control would be that it could maintain pro- 
ortional high-priced and low-priced lines or allo- 
ate materials specifically for low-priced lines. 
Third, “new brands” should have to conform to the 
egulatory standards already applied to well-estab- 
shed brands. Fourth, increases in anticipation of 


rice controls should bye “rolled back” to pre \ 1i0us 


vels, and controls should be instituted promptly 
A fifth char- 


cteristie is that a sound price control system should 


nd not talked about for long pe riods 


iT subsidies sO that prices do not have to be 


ne 
i i 


lt 
i 


et to meet the needs of the highe st cost producers 
the industry. Sixth, even though “black” and 


} 


ray’ markets do arise, they ean be held to a 


] 


inimum through policing. And the seventh point 
resented by Consumers Union is the need for ade- 


, 
ate stall to entorce controls 


} Consumers Union is convinced that a price con- 


ol system which will really work and work well 


17 
‘ } 
HS PDOSSIDIC. 


ust be built up as rapidly I 

War clauses in your life insurance. (hanging 
Times 5, No. 3 (Mareh 1951), pp. 17-18 

| In this article a war clause is termed “a kind of 

ostseript added to a regular insurance policy.” 


lwo kinds of war claus a “status” clause and a 


result” clause are ¢ xplaine d 

To an insurance buver who runs into war clauses 
e article gives four bits of advice. (1) If you will 
© Wanting more insurance in the next few years 
ind ean get it now without a war clause, try to buy 
ow. (2) If one company won't sell you a policy 
(3) If 


ou can’t avoid a war clause, you will probably be 


ithout a war clause, try other companies. 


etter off with a result-clause policy than with a 
} status-clause policy. (4) If you enter the service, 


be sure to take out your G.I. insurance. 
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Family records: what to keep. Changing Times 
3, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 13-17. 
Most families are haunted by two little pieces of 
the one that was saved and the one that 
Therefore, 


paper 
was not saved but should have been. 
this article suggests a systematic filing and record- 
ing of family papers. It omits the obvious items 
like life insurance and wills which “anyone in his 
It lists 25 items 
Military 


service records, savings bond list. tax returns, can- 


right mind safeguards anyway.” 


with a “ruling from experts on each one.” 


celled checks, personal property inventory, and auto 
title indicate some of the items considered Con- 
cerning military service records, it is suggested that 
“while you are in the service, save everything, no 
matter what it is.” Your discharge certificate 
should be recorded by your county or town clerk 
Similar suggestions are made for the other items 
which it is concluded will be kept in safety deposit 
boxes, mn fireproof strong boxes at home, or in a 


steel filing cabinet or drawers 


Work time required to buy food, 1937-1950. 
Vonthly Labor Rea 72, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), 
p> 143-151 
This article reports the work time required to 

buy food in the United States and in 19 foreign 

countries for which data could be obtained fo 

1937-38, 1948-49, and 1949-50. It is pointed out 

that international comparison of wages and prices 

ean only be approximations because of countryv-to- 
country differences in the availability, coverage, 
and re lability of the statistical data The |] 
of Labor Statistics’ main conclusion was “the 
amount of food that could be bought with earnings 
from an average hour’s work in industry apparently 
rose more in the United States between 1937 and 

1950 than in most foreign countries for which in- 

formation is available. Since the food purchasing 

power of an hour’s earnings in 1937 was greater in 
the United States than abroad, the subsequent 
changes increased the disparity wy 

“According to the relative purchasing power of 
earnings in the different countries shown in the 

1950 study, Australia was the only foreign country 

studied where less working time was required than 

in the United States to buy a given amount of food 

Even in countries with a high level of living, such 

as Canada, Great Britain, and Seandinavia (using 

United States 100), the work time required to 

buy food ranged from 20 per cent longer in Norway 

to 60 per cent longer in Great Britain and Sweden. 
Among the nations covered, the purchasing 


power of hourly earnings was lowest in the USSR, 
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where workers had to work seven times as long as 
those in the United States in order to buy a given 
quantity of food. The food purchasing power of 
hourly earnings was next lowest in Italy and 
Hungary. “4 

The article goes on to report similarities and 
differences in the results of the three periods studied. 
One common characteristic of the results is the 
very wide variation in the purchasing power ot 
hourly earnings in terms of food among the coun- 
tries studied. Before the war, the highest index 
was less than four times the lowest; in the post- 
war studies, the gap had considerably widened. An- 
other similarity is that all the indexes for the three 
periods, with the exception of those for postwat 
Australia, are lower than 100—indicating that since 
1937 foreign earnings have consistently bought less 
food than U.S. earnings. The countries at both 
the top and bottom of the purchasing-power scale 
tended to remain the same in all three periods. 

The economic significance of these results is diffi- 
cult to evaluate, but the article points out certain 
influences that are fairly apparent. Some of these 
include: war damage in most of the foreign coun- 
tries; currency devaluation which encouraged ex- 
ports, thus restricting domestic supplies; shrinking 
purchasing power of earnings in terms of goods in 
general subsidies; and the extent to which thi 
earnings of the industrial workers studied represent 
those of the labor force in each country. 


Family budget of city worker, October 1950. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 72, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), 
pp. 152-155. 

An analysis for October 1950 of the total annual 
cost of the city worker's family budget in 34 large 
cities of the United States shows a range from 
$3,453 in New Orleans and $3,507 in Mobile to 
$3,926 in Washington, D.C., and $3,933 in Mil- 
The CWFB was designed to describe a 
“modest but adequate” standard of living for en 


waukee. 


urban worker’s family of four persons—an em- 
ploved father, a housewife not gainfully employed, 
and two children under 15 years of age. Costs of 
coods, rents, and services, payment of persona! 
taxes, Social Security deductions, and nominal a!- 
lowances for occupational expenses and life insur- 
ance are included. 

Higher costs of rental housing (including rent, 
heat, and utilities) accounted for a major part of 
the increase in the cost of the budget between June 
1947 and October 1950 in most of the 34 cities. 
In three-fourths of the cities, estimated costs of 


housing increased between $5 and $20 a month. 


Even more important in raising housing costs was 
the addition of newly constructed units. 

In preparing the 1945 and 1950 estimates of the 
budget costs, every effort was made to maintain 
comparability with the 1946 and 1947 estimates 
The procedure was considered sufficiently reliabl 
for estimating the total budget cost for each of the 
34 cities for which price and rent information was 
available. The cities were ranked in order of esti- 
mated budget costs. However, the estimated inter- 
city indexes should be used as rough indicators ot 
a city’s relative position in the cost scale and not 


as a precise Instrument 


Money guide for career women. (hanging Tin 
3, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 23-27 
This article is not for the career woman who 


really knows how to manage her money It is for 
the person who wants some help in thinking about 
the future As an average woman, vou wil 
your best earning vears between the ages of 35 
and 50. After 50, the odds are your salary wil 


not go up and if bad health intervenes, it may even 


vO down At 35. when you Just be vin to “hit pay 
dirt,” a big chunk of vour earning life is gone. S 
whatever you want from the future start plannit 

with a budget. A budget helps vou spend you 


money lo! what you want, what vou ve rot to! 
not what vou can live without. With a budget v 
can re ally sink vour teeth into money management 


Savings and life insurance are part of your mon 


management problem. A part of vour sav 
should be an em rgency fund. a cushion ol SYOO ( 
$300 to help absorb the shock oO! trouble The rest 


should vO to work for vou, accumulating Irom v¢ 


to vear, in one or more places A career woman > 
life insurance needs are different from the family 
man’s She needs only a little protection 4 cou 


of thousand dollars worth of protection to pay 
funeral expenses, doctor bills, last debts, and 
“little gift for the favorite niece.” However, thi 
much is really needed and needed all throug! 
lifetime. The rest of the life insurance budget 
should buy policies that will provide old age in- 
come. In addition, one should have some sort of 
hospitalization, health, and accident insurance 

If as a career woman you don’t see how you can 
save money, buy insurance, make investments, and 
still eat, you’d better look into the outlay on other 
items. The article makes some specific suggestions: 
(1) shop carefully, (2) pay special attention to 
your income tax, (3) avoid installment buying, 
(4) maintain good financial habits, thus establish- 


ing vour credit rating. 








) 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mary E. KEeIsTer 
University of Tennessee 


An investigation of behavioral contagion in 
groups, N. PoLansky, R. Lippitt, and F. Repu 
Human Relations 3, No. 4 (1950), pp. 319-348. 
The spreading of a mood, an attitude, or behavior 

from one person to another is a phenomenon familiar 

to social psychologists and laymen alike since it has 
frequently been described in connection with “mass 
behavior’ —riots, panics, mobs. The authors’ beliet 

s that such “behavioral contagion” is not unpre- 

lictable and mysterious, and it should be amenable 

A total of 104 children 


age range 11 to 15 years) were studied in two 


0 observation and study. 


summer camps which specialized in treatment and 


i 


bservation of disturbed children. Data’ wert 
athered (1) through observations by clinically 
ained observers; (2) by the use of a modified 
<oclometric test; and (3) by the ratings of coun- 
<clors. The findings indicate that the influence of 
individual in a group is a function of how he 
receives his position in the group and of his aware- 
ess of the prestige position attributed to him by 
group. Individuals with high group prestig 
osition appeal readier to act spontaneously and to 
ike attempts at influencing others in the group 
Such individuals are more open to behavioral con- 
igion than those low in prestige, but they also ap- 
ar better able to resist atte mpts to influence them 
(‘hildren of above average social sensitivity are 
vare of the positions of influence assigned them by 
ellow members. This has important implications 
grouping children and suggests potential damags 
hat may result from misgrouping. However, poten- 
al damage to other children in the group (‘‘be- 
avioral contagion”) from the “impulsive” child 
nay be overestimated if consideration is given only 
the traits of the individual child. A determinant 
ore important than the child’s personality char- 


cteristics will be his group prestige position. 


Mental hygiene work with expectant mothers— 
A group psychotherapeutic approach, G. Cap- 
LAN, MD. Mental Hya. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), 
pp. 41-50 
Recognizing that a mother’s handling of her child 

s based not only upon her intellectual knowledge 

of the facts of child development and methods of 

child rearing but also upon the kind of emotional 
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attitude she has toward the child, the Lasker Mental 
Hygiene and Child Guidance Center in Jerusalem 
has been attacking the second problem—that of 
modifying the mother’s emotional attitude to het 
child. Mothers, on each visit to the antenatal clinic 
for check-ups during pregnancy, are invited to group 
meetings conducted by the psychiatrist and three 
psychiatric social workers. The group approach 
makes it possible to reach large numbers of women 
with a limited staff and, on a short-term basis at 
least, it is felt that people in a group are more re- 
ceptive to influence than if handled individually 
Topies covered in discussions include sudden, un- 
explainable changes of mood during pregnancy ,; 
irrational fears about the birth process; difficulties 
with other children, how to prepare them for thi 
baby; learning to know the new baby; rejection of 
the pregnancy. These meetings provide the clinie 
nurses with opportunities for first-hand observation 
of the problems and methods of mental hygien 
The mothers also get to know and trust the workers 
in the Center and will turn to them in the future 
at the first sign of disturbance in relations with their 
children without the usual prejudice and _ hesita- 


110n olten felt toward psvehiatrists 


Psychiatric aspects of civilian defense, K 
Fanti, MD. Am. J. Psychiatry 107, No.7 (Jan 
1951), pp. 488-492 
The main problems of civilian defense cente 

around the control of panics, prevention Ol psy- 

chiatric disorders due to exposure to bombing at- 
tacks, prevention of disorders in children evacuated 
or separated from parents, and special problems of 
the aged 

Statistics from World War IT show that there was 
more psychiatric disturbance among evacuated than 
among bombed children Evacuation should be 
planned for in advance, with children paving Visits 
to relatives and friends in safe areas before actual 
separation from the mother. For children without 
relatives in safe areas, aid should be enlisted from 
groups who have had experience in the training and 
housing of children. Informing parents as to prob- 
lems that may be expected to arise out of separation 
of parents and children will be a helpful preparatory 
step 

The author urges continuation and expansion of 
an effective peacetime preventive mental health 
program. Priority should be given to work that 
would be of as great a peacetime as wartime benefit 
since such a program would provide a basis for the 
mental strength of our nation and would build 


morale 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PrupENT 
Ohio State University 


Emulsified butter shortening, [Editorial]. Dairy 
Products Marketing Assoc. News 11, No. 1 (Oct. 
1950), pp. 3-10, 11. 

A new shortening for baking containing 80 per 
cent butter fat, 1 per cent monoglyceride as an 
emulsifier, and dyed with an edible coloring material 
to about the brownness of peanut butter has been 
recently announced. Consistency, flavor, aroma, 
and keeping qualities are the same as those of butter 
itself, but the shortening power is greatly increased. 

The originators claim that this fat used in the 
amount of 60 per cent of the hydrogenated fat called 
for in a cake recipe gives a product equal in volume 
and texture but superior in flavor to the cake made 
by the original formula. Because of this, the dif- 
ference in cost between cakes made with hydro- 
genated shortening and “emulsified butter shorten- 
ing” is very small. This product is acceptable for 
shipment in interstate commerce when properly 
labeled, and since it is not a butter substitute, it is 
not subject to the ten cents per pound excise tax. 


The control of browning in frozen sliced apples, 
F. A. Lee, F. Fenton, and H. B. Stevens. Food 
Tech. 5, No. 3 (Mar. 1951), pp. 114-115. 
Studies were carried on for three consecutive vears 

to determine the best method for preventing the 

browning of apple slices cut not over one-half inch 
thick and subsequently frozen for pies. During the 
study, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Northern 

Spy, and MeIntosh apples were used. Usually the 

browning of the Northern Spy was the most diffi- 

cult to control and that of MeIntosh the easiest. 

Early investigators had recommended a treatment 
of 3,000 to 4,000 ppm of sulfur dioxide in aqueous 
solution or blanching in flowing steam as a _ pre- 
treatment. Cowgill and Baker had reported the 
use of pectin in a non-hydrated, non-gelatinous con- 
dition. These treatments were all used in this group 
of experiments. Dipping in a solution containing 

4,000 ppm sulfur dioxide resulted in pies with a de- 

cidedly unpleasant flavor. Either 0.2 per cent low- 

methoxyl-pectin or 150 grade pectin was found to 
be effectivé in controlling browning, if used with 

0.05 per cent ascorbie acid and 600 ppm sodium 

bisulfite as a dip for five minutes before draining 

and packing. It was necessary to hold the packages 
of sliced apples three hours before freezing to permit 


the solution to permeate the slices. 


Trends bring shifts in baking ingredients, A. B. 
Pau. Food Ind. 23, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 94-99 
In most years, flour comprises over three-quarters 

of the weight of total ingredients, exclusive of water, 

used by the baking industry. Other major ingre- 
dients are sugar, fat, milk products, and eggs. Sine 

1923 there has been a trend toward increased usage 

of the non-flour ingredients, especially sugar, fats, 

and powdered milk. The ratio of flour to these 
other ingredients in 1923 was five to one; but in 

1939, it had dropped to three and a half to one 

During World War II, this trend was slowed down 

because of scarcity of some of the items. The ust 

of fats has in general been steady since the late 
twenties, although scarcity, high prices, and emulsi- 
fiers have served to check their use in the early 
postwar years. However, in 1947, bakers were 
using 8 pounds of fat for each 100 pounds of flour, 
higher than in any previous vear except one. 

The explanation of the increase for sugar, fats, 


and milk products must be that the consumer is 


buving more sweet goods and less bread. 


How light discolors meat: what to do about it. 
J. M. Ramsspotrom, P. A. Goreser, and H. W 
ScHvuLtz. Food Ind. 23, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp 
120-124. 

The natural bright colors of freshly cut meat 
surfaces exposed to the air for a short time are due 
to a combination of the oxygen ol the air with thi 
tissue mycglobin. If a wrapper is used which can- 
not pr rmit oxygen to get through to the meat sul 
lace, a dark color will Soon deve lop. Fresh meats 
are not discolored by display-case lighting during 
a three-day period, but after that thev may be 
darkened by bacterial growth. 

Cured or table-ready meats present a different 
problem in that light changes the attractive pink o1 


red to gray or brown. This is also an oxidation 


‘ 


but of the nitric oxide myoglobin produced during 


the processing, and the reaction is In proportion t 


ht. This discoloration is accom- 
Three solu- 


tions suggested are: (1) quick turnover in sales, 


the intensity of lig 
panied by unpleasant flavor changes. 


(2) reduction in the amount of light in display cases, 
and (3) control of oxidation by elimination of 


Recent advances in coffee technology, ©. \\ 
KaurMan. Food Tech. 5, No. 4 (Apr. 1951), 
pp. 154-159. 

Productivity of coffee trees is being improved ; 
the quality of the processed coffee is being better 
standardized; and processing is being made more 
efficient. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Junia O. LotMes 
limherst Vassachusett 
Evaluation of six partially purified proteins by 
‘at growth, nitrogen retention by young rats 
and liver regeneration, |. ArNnricu, ©. N 
Hunt, H. k. Axe Lrop, and A. F. Morcan. J. Nu- 
ifi0Nn 13. No | (Jan 1951). }}) 101-111 

In a determination of the biological values of six 
artially purified proteins, studied by dog growth 
ind dog maintenance, the biological values were 
ound to be as follows: egg albumin 89, whole egg 
‘6, casein 68, peanut flour 61, and beet muscle 57 
The value for egg albumin was much lower than 
at found for other animals and was believed to be 
the result of the presence In egg white of a facto! 
\ com- 


mrison ot t he above values applying essentially 


nhibiting tryptic digestion by the dog 


the same procedures with rats was deemed advisable 
The diets emploved were adequate im calories 
inerals, and vitamins but poor 1n protein, in orde} 
give a lair test of the protein For the crowtl 
nd nitrogen retention experiments, voung rats were 
ised: tor the liver regenerator study adult rats 
ere emploved 
For growth purposes, the order ot efficiency © 
he proteins was, beginning with the one with thy 
ighest rating, egg albumin, whole egg. casem ane 


wef musele nearly alike, peanut flour, and, last 
ute Phe gluten fed at 10 per cent level of thi 
ition did littl more than maintain the body 
eight of the rats 

Che nitrogen retention studies placed the protems 
the same orde! With the exception ol the eluten 
linear relationship was found between the gains 1 
veight per gram of nitrogen eaten and the nitroge 
etained per gram eaten by the young rats 

The apparent cdigestibilities of the protems wer 
uch alike, 89 to 94 per cent. Adult rats digestes 
the egg albumin almost completely even when fe 
ita 40 per cent level. This is in contrast with only 
4 per cent digestibility by adult dogs, caused by 
the presence of an active antitrypsin 

Liver protein regeneration was most efficient wit! 
asein and gluten, slightly lower with whole egg 
ind significantly retarded with egg yolk or witl 
vhole egg to which cholesterol was added in the 


This de- 


erease in liver regeneration in the presence of choles- 


‘mounts provided by the raw egg yolk 


terol was not accompanied by an increase in live 
-olids and therefore probably not bv an increase n 


st deposition 
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Phe Wnportanee of recognizing species ditlerenecs 
in the utilization of food protems 1s indicated by 
these differences betweer the dog and the rat wit! 
respect to the absorption Ol egg albumin The species 
differences point to the need for parallel experiments 
vith two or more species lor estimation ol! bot] 


nutritive values ana the TONIC properties of 1oods 


The effect of the ingestion of aleohol on the 
storage and excretion of thiamine, A. W 
Wertz, P.S. VanHorn, and L. FE. Luoyp. J. A 
triton 43, No. 1 (Jan. 1951) pp. 181-191 
The study was undertaken to determine whethe 

r not the metabolism of aleohol required as mucl 

thiamine as an isocaloric amount of carbohydrate 

r, in other words, whether aleohol has a “sparing 

ition on thiamine 
Littermate rats were maintained on a ration foune 

to promote a slow gain in weight and to cause 

i pletion of the thiamine stored in the body tissues 

(ne group was fed a supplement of ethyl alcoho 

ind their littermates were fed an isocaloric amount 

it dextrose At the end of ten weeks the rats had 

: normal, healthy appearance and showed no overt 

signs of thiamine deficiency. During the last 10 

lavs of the experiment, urme was collected an 


W hen the 


inimals were sacrificed, their livers, kidneys, hearts 


inalyzed tor thiamine and pyruvie acid 


ind muscles were removed and analvzed for thia 
imine to determine storage 

Phe weight-gains for the two groups were almost 
dentical, as was. the quantity. ol thiamine and 
Vruvie acid excreted by thie kidnev The aleoho 
ted group had significantly more thiamine in thei 
ivers than did their littermates fed dextrose 

In comparison with rats fed a laboratory stock 
ation, the quantity of thiamine stored in the liver 
sidney, heart, and muscle in the rats on the low 
thiamine, aleohol- or dextrose-supplemented ration 
vas exceedingly low as seen in the following data 
for stock-fed 


rats and the low-thiamine rats, re¢ spectively, 95 vs 


tor the organs in the above sequence: 


24.7.4 vs. 0.2, 7.9 vs. 0.4, and 1.3 vs. 0.4 micrograms 
cr gram The authors state, “It is interesting tw 
note that depletion of tissue thiamine can become 
<) extensive without the appearance of some out 
vard signs of a deficiency of thiamine.” 

Another series was run to test the hypothesis that 
the metabolism of alcohol does not require thiamine 
it least In amounts that would be reflected in storage 
and exeretion The resulting data suggested that 
the aleoho!l supplement. In contrast to the dextrose 
-upplement, did not cause anv increased denlerion 


) liver =Toraace of thian We 
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Housing 


Contributed by Mitprep 8. Howarp 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Special prizes. Architectural Forum—The Maga- 
zine of Building 94, No. 3 (March 1951), p. 148 
Three sponsors offered special prizes for various 

phases of design in conjunction with the National 

Association of Home Builders and The Magazine of 

Building house design competition. 

The first prize for plywood built-in features was 
won by Edward W. Hanson of Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, for his shelf door wardrobe. 

Instead of using conventional type doors, Mr. 
Hanson had rectangular frames of one- by five-inch 
boards made on which was placed a sheet of quarter- 
inch plywood. These made boxes about five inches 
deep and divided to provide the storage needed 

Mr. Hanson has perfected his door wardrobes by 
using them in his home. They can be planned for 
individual users. For his own use, he has a door 
wardrobe with shoe racks, tie section, mirror, shelves 
for socks, handkerchiefs, and sweaters. 
remains always empty for the loose change, billfold, 


One shelt 


and other miscellaneous items a man e¢arries and 
puts on top of his dresser at night. 

The first prize for glass use was won by Seymour 
R. Joseph of New York City. 
house of modular structure, the uniform wall open- 
ings filled with standard sizes of double insulating 
glass or with corresponding panels of plywood. He 


He presented a small 


also used two fixed horizontal panels of heat-absorb- 
ing glass on the outside to screen the summer sun 
from the living room and master bedroom. 

The hall partitions were of translucent glass, and 
sliding glass panels above the doors were included 
for cross ventilation. 

The first prize for kitchen planning went to James 
W. Chase of New York City. 

His kitchen is based on an analysis of the work 
flow of laundry, house cleaning, and food prepara- 
tion and the careful integration of these activities 
in a single room. 

In the laundry center, there is a hamper under a 
work counter. The washer, dryer, and disappearing 
wall-hung ironing board are also in this unit. Clean 
linen can be placed directly in the linen closet from 
this area. 

The cleaning closet is located between the food 
and laundry zones. 

In the food center, a flow of work suggested a 
arrangement. The 


deviation from the popular U 
food center is almost square, the only openings in 
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the square being the door to the dining room and 
the door to the back hall. 

Storage space was carefully worked out.  Pre- 
fabricated metal wall cabinets because of their 
modular dimensions could be used. 


House design competition—first prize. Arc/i- 
tectural Forum—The Magazine of Building 94, 
No. 3 (Mareh 1951), pp. 111-112. 

The prize-winning house in the house design com- 
petition sponsored jointly by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and The Magazine of Build- 
ing was designed by Bruce Walker of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The house won “because of its spacious yet un- 
pretentious floor plan, its clean, handsome vet gentle 
exterior appearance, the feeling of shelter which the 
design lnparts and its refreshing freedom from 
architectural cliches.” 

This house is a little house but not a squeezed 
down version of a big house It has a 13’ x 2’ 
living room, one end of which is designated as econ- 
versation space and the remainder all-purpose spac 
The conversation space can also be used for an 
oceasional overnight guest. There are three bed- 
rooms Of generous s1ze, two ol which can be thrown 
together for a daytime playroom. The bathroom 
is subdivided; there are built-in bedroom dressers 

The front door is easily accessible from thi 
kitchen. There is a carport and a drving vard at 
the side of the house. 

Because the designer feels that in a small hous 
the need for outdoor living space Is great, he planne (| 


for a sereened poreh and outdoor terrace 


Porcelain enameled hardware. Practical Biwilid: 

16, No. 3 (Mar. 1951), p. 34 

Practical Bwilder has been investigating the pos- 
sibilities of various substitute or alternate products 
for builders. Working with the ceramic industry 
a study has recently been made of the possibilities 
of using porcelain enamel over steel or cast iron 
for various hardware items. The results have beet 
more encouraging than anticipated. 

Porcelain enamel on steel resists abrasion, mois- 
ture, and salt air, making it superior to brass o1 
Only a blow hard enough 
The flexi- 


bility in design, color, and decoration possible is 


bronze in these respects, 
to dent the steel will crack the enamel 


something the hardware industry has not previously 
had. 

Cast iron is the least expensive and least vital ot 
all metals. With porcelain enamet codting, it is 
suitable for many hardware items 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by RutH Goprrey 


University of Vermont 


Food problems of civil defense. J. Am. Dictctic 
Assoc. 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), pp. 121-130. 

This discussion is a compilation of information 
pertaining to food in the handling of a wartime dis- 
aster given in two government books: “Health Serv- 
ices and Special Weapons Defense,” Federal Civil 
Defense Administration Publication AG-11-1; and 
“United States Civil Defense,” NSRB Doc. No, 125 

The hospital dietary department would provide 
prompt emergency food service to a large number of 
casualties, hospital personnel, and volunteers. Cer- 
tain functions would be modified or curtailed in an 
emergency: 

1. Normal menus would be modified or limited to 
a minimum of nutritionally essential food. Pack- 
aged food should be used whenever possible. 

2 Preparation and work in connection with special 
diets, pastry and other special desserts, salads, 
and normal tray set-up would be discontinued 

} Food distribution for patients should be de- 
centralized when facilities are available 

} Personne! food service should be ol the enteteria 
type. 

5. Staggered meal periods should be used so that 
equipment and personnel could handle increased 
workload. 

Ln) Paper dishes should be used wherever possible 
The functions pertaining to mass feeding will be 

livided between a special nutrition service, the wel- 

are service, and the sanitation service. Emergency 
ceeding might be required lor people whose homes 
ad been destroved, for those temporarily eut of 
rom their homes, for evacuees, for those waiting 
vacuation, and for essential civil defense workers 

It would be needed for varying periods, and ther 

might be a limited need for feeding families. 

The duties of the nutrition service are to specily 
standards for post-disaster food allocation and to 
ssue certificates of need for special rations as well 

= to plan emergency diets. 

The hazard of radioactive contamination of fluid 
nilk, water, and food and food sanitation are dis- 

ussed. Suggestions and recommendations are mac 


or the disposition of contaminated foods 


Nutrition at all grade levels, C. Harr. Nation's 
Schools 47, No. 3 (March 1951), pp. 71-74. 
A nutrition education program for developing 
wiser food selection was set up by the department 
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of health education, the home economies depart- 
ment, and the school lunch department in Roch- 
ester, New York. A conference was arranged to 
present methods and materials for teaching nutri- 
tion and to establish interest. The procedures Ol 
the conference are described, as they lay be ot 
value to those interested in developing a similai 
program for improving the nutrition and food habits 
of children attending school. 

Several speakers with varied backgrounds par- 
ticipated at the conference, each emphasizing a par- 
ticular aspect of nutrition education, 

Special emphasis was placed on the iImportanes 
of nutrition education in junior high and high schools 
because most pupils vO directly from school to jobs, 
marry, and have families. Food habits of the next 


veneration are set in jumor and senior high schools 


University research analyzes labor, food rela- 
tionship. Jnst. Mag. 28, No. 3 (Mar. 1951), 
pp. 2, 114, 115 
A mathematical formula, for use by cafeteria 

managers in establishing an average number of em- 

ployees needed for a given volume of business, has 
been arrived at from a statistical analysis of thi 
labor foree in 171 cafeterias. The study was don 
by J. F. Johnson of the Restaurant Administration 
Program at the University of Chicago 
0.82 X 


In this equation, Y is the number ol employees and 


The equation developed is Y 2.99 


X is the number of thousands of meals served pet 
month. 

The following example explains the use of thi 
equation: How many employees are required in a 
cafeteria serving 50,000 meals per month 

y 2 99 + 0.82 (50) 
} $3.99 or 44 emplovees 

This resulting figure represents an average, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, not an exact caleulation of 
the number of employees needed. 

To prevent misinterpretation of the formula, 
other factors are presented which affect the labor 
requirements in addition to the number of meals 
served. Wage differentials, regional differentials. 
length of working day, efficiency of the layout, 
and labor-saving equipment will be reflected in the 
man-hour productivity 

Three wavs are pointed out by which ineffi- 
ciently operated food service establishments may 
show improved man-power productivity: (1)  in- 
crease the number ot customers served with the 
same number of employees, (2) decrease the labor 
hours for the same number of meals, (3) serve the 


same number of patrons but with fewer employees 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Exorse L. KeckerorH 
and MARTHA POTGIETER 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Toward better training and services in medical 
nutrition, C. G. King. Public Health Repts 
65, No. 51 (Dec. 22, 1950), pp. 1719-1721. 
There is evidence that a program is needed for 

training medical personnel in nutrition. These 
physicians would then provide medical advice on 
the relationship of food practices to health for 
leaders in agriculture, education, industry, and 
publie health in their respective areas. 

To meet this demand, programs for training 
medical personnel should be organized in schools 
of medicine and public health in various sections 
of the country. These training centers could also 
serve as a source of reliable information for groups 
interested in the production, distribution, and us« 
of foods 

Until such information is available, there will 
be wasteful practices and needless sacrifices ot 
publie health —E.L.K 


Recent advances in diagnosis and treatment of 


deficiency diseases, T. D. Spies. J. Am. Med 

Assoc. 145, No. 2 (Jan. 13, 1951), pp. 66-71 

The number of cases of pellagra, beriberi, scurvy. 
and rickets in the United States has been decreased 
dramatically during the last few decades. However. 
the practicing physician, from time to time, comes 
face to face with the difficult task of proper diag- 
nosis and treatment of patients whose tissues «are 
injured by undernutrition 

The deficient diet of one family suffering from 
severe malnutrition was duplicated and fed to 
All developed the symptoms of mal- 
The addi- 
tion of protein and minerals to the diet resulted in 
improved growth; but only the addition of protein 


young rats 
nutrition found in the family members. 


minerals, and vitamins to this family’s diet resulted 
in normal growth in the rats 

One severely malnourished child in this family 
was fed supplements of synthetic vitamins, non- 


fat milk, and dried brewers’ yeast powder. Her 
She slept better, 


condition improved markedly. 
had fewer nightmares, was able to help with light 


housework, was less nervous, had more energy. 


made excellent grades in school, had fewer and 


less severe colds. 
Another case of general malnutrition with severe 
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secondary anemia, an adult male, responded to 
treatment with various vitamins and food supple- 
ments: folic acid, B,., non-fat dry milk. 

Some cases of pernicious anemia have responded 
to treatment with only B,., in doses as low as 5 or 
18 micrograms per day, orally. Other cases fail 
to respond to doses as high as | mg per day. The 
majority require 30 to 60 times the parenteral dose 
needed. Normal human gastric juice contains a 
factor which augments the effectiveness of B,. ad- 
ministered orally. 

There is great variability in anemia patients and 
in the type of treatment they require. ‘There is 
no doubt but that there still are many precious 
nutrients in liver and dried brewers’ yeast powder 
nutrients as yet unidentified, that may be needed in 
even smaller amounts than is vitamin B,..”—M.P 


Food acids and caries [Editorial]. J. Am. Med 
Assoc. 145, No. 5 (Feb. 3, 1951). pp. 321 
322 
Erosion of the teeth by acids was recognized a- 

the fundamental cause of dental caries a half cen 
tury ago. Experimental evidence has supported 
this hypothesis repeatedly during the past 50 years 
both in small animals and im man. The demon- 
stration of a high acidophilus count in cariou- 
uiouths suggested a mechanism for the produétior 
of acid from food residues in the mouth. In a grou 
of caries-free children, the buffer capacity of th 
<aliva was found to be strikingly higher than it 
was In those with active caries. That contact ot! 
food with the tooth surface is a prerequisite Tor 
caries production was demonstrated in an exper! 
ment with voung rats in which a caries-producing 
ration was fed through a stomach tube without 
resulting in caries 

“Soft” drinks, which usually contain a consider 
able concentration of organic acid, and various acid- 
~ugar combinations, as well as acid fruit juices were 
all found to produce etching of the enamel and 
dentine in the teeth of laboratory rats, hamsters 
and dogs. The buffer action of the saliva tends to 
counteract the erosive action. Tomato and prune 
juice were found to have a less pronounced effect 
than apple, grape, pineapple, orange, and grape- 
fruit juices. The fruits themselves were found to 
produce much less etching of the tooth substance 
than the juices from these fruits. 

Although there are doubtless nutritional and 
metabolic factors favoring the sound development 
and the integrity of the teeth, the presence of acids 
in the mouth appears to be a prominent factor i 
dental decav._-M.P 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Maryorig RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


A new way to flameproof nylon, R. C. ARTMANN 
and A. T. Sweer. Textile World 101, No. 3 
(Mar. 1951), pp. 130, 216 
Flammability of nylon fabric which has been 

increased by processing can now be greatly reduced 
by treatment with a new thiourea-formaldehyde 
resin. Application is similar to urea-formaldehyde 
erease-proofing treatment Washfastness and 
strength are not decreased 


Tachikawa’s new viscose staple, 5. Tachikawa 
Rayon & Synthetic Tertiles 32, No. 3 (March 
1951), pp. 31-33-+ 
Despite the remarkable development of other 

synthetic fibers, viscose rayon staples, with their 

specific characteristics, still show considerable 
promise in the future. Their superior character- 
istics, including great vapor-permeability, good 
physical properties, and lower cost as cellulose for 
ractical use, have not vet been surpassed by any 
synthetic fiber However, when strictly examined 
by consumers, there are many points in their prac- 

tical use which require further study and = im- 

rovement 
Treating rayon staple by the Tachikawa process 

leveloped in Japan, results in “‘toramomen,” which 

s highly polymerized. The thick thread has high 

lurability and can be woven into strong cloth ot 

inique quality. Medium count varn is also suit- 
ible for all kinds of fabries. In fine varns, the 
fabric has a silky feel, with the strength of cotton 

Also, it is very adhesive to rubber, with high elas- 

ticity and low plasticity, making it suitable fo 

tire cord Because of its great strength in the wet 
state, it is suitable for towels, raincoats, fish nets 
anding nets, and similar items. The low plastic 
elongation and high elasticity make it suitable fo 


<nitted fabrics 


FTC rayon rules conference. Rayon & Syntheti 
Textiles 32. No. 3 (March 1951 ), pp. 49-50 
Responding to industry requests, the Federal 

rade Commission announced a trade practice con- 

ference on April 12 and 13 to consider revision of 
its trade practice rules for the rayon industry 

The purpose of the conference was to afford all 

segments of the industry, and consumer groups as 

well, an opportunity to work out, in a co-operative 


proceeding, important problems of ravon nomen- 
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clature; to obtain the best ideas of all concerned: 
and to develop, in co-operation with the Commis- 
sion, a set of rules to protect the public interest 


Animal glue, H. B. Sweatr. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 32, No. 3 (March 1951), pp. 64-66, 84 
The use of animal glue, sometimes designated 

as “gelatin” or “gelatin-glue,” in textile processing, 

began about 30 years ago and has paralleled the 
growth of the rayon industry itself. Today, many 
millions of pounds of animal glue are used for the 

sizing of throwster yarns, for warp sizing, as 4 

component of finishes, and as dye-leveling aids 
Animal glue is widely used as the sizing agent 

in the preparation of yarns to be used as filling in 
the weaving of cloth with a pebbled effect, or 
crepe. The glue holds the high twist in the weft 
varn during the weaving of the fabric. During the 
finishing operation, the glue is removed, thus re- 

leasing the high twist of the varn and causing a 

pebbled effect to develop in the cloth 
The warp sizing of rayon fiber consumes larg: 

tonnages of animal glues. In warp sizing, the ob- 
jective is to increase the strength and elasticity ot 
the warp threads and to provide proper lubrication 

\fter weaving, the sizing is removed 
Many textiles are subjected to a final finish o1 

sizing to improve the hand and body of the fabric 

In many of these finishes, animal glues play an 

important part, either as a sizing agent or as a pro- 

tective colloid in stabilizing the oil and fat com- 
ponents of the finishing compositions 

\s a dye-leveling agent, animal glue serves as a 
very effective protective colloid. Relatively small 
quantities of glue insure even take-up of the dve 


by the fabnie 


The Puerto Rico textile story, ©. W. Bendigo 
Textile World 101, No. 3 (Mareh 1951), pp 
103-118 
“Operation Bootstrap” is the name given to thi 

economic and industrial development of Puerto 

Rico undertaken by its government. No othe 

industry has proved more important to the develop- 

ment of the Island than the textile industry 

There have been some complaints about the dan- 
ver of the program in Puerto Rico to the economy ot 
the United States. The possibility of any consider- 
able danger is remote, because the Island is small 
and could support only a small industry. Further- 
more, support of Puerto Rico represents a sizable 

If the 


Island can develop itself industrially, it is entirely 


drain on the Treasury of the United States 


possible that it can become self-supporting 








News Notes 





GENERAL 


Rhode Island State College became the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island on March 23 and its School 
Home 


of Home Economics is now the College of 


Economies. Olga P. Brucher is dean of the College. 

At the University of Wisconsin, the department 
of home economics was changed on April 7 to a 
School of Home Economies, headed by Frances 
Zuill, director of the department since 1939. Miss 
Zuill will be associate dean of the College of Agri- 


culture in charge of home economics. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, home econo- 
mist in the poultry branch, Production and Market- 
Department of Agricul- 
entitled 


S. Standards and Grades for Eggs 


ing Administration, U. 3. 


ture, will present a paper “Consume! 
Education on U. 
and Poultry” at the Ninth World’s Poultry Con- 
Her 


Section 


gress to be held in Paris from August 2 to 9. 
paper will be presented at the meeting of 
IV, on “Economie Problems, Including Marketing.” 

Maud Wilson, professor emeritus of home eco- 
nomics research at Oregon State College, accepted 
an appointment with the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan as a home economics 
consultant and has been assisting in setting up a 
research program in home improvement. She ex- 
pected to be in Japan about three months. 

Mrs. Katherine Read of Oregon State College 
is in Germany on a three-month assignment in the 
international exchange of persons program of the 
Department of State. She is serving as a special- 
ist in community activities with special emphasis 
on nursery schools and the preschool child. 


OHIO 


A Conference on Home and Family Living wa- 
arranged by the School of Home Economics at 
Ohio University on April 11 and 12.) Evelyn M 
Duvall of the National Council of Family 
tions and Clarence J. Leuba, psychologist of Antioch 


tela- 


College, were guest speakers. A new “core” cur- 
riculum in Home and Family Living is available 
to all men and women students on the campus 

A $200 scholarship has been awarded for sev- 
eral years by the Gamma Alumnae Chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron to an Ohio high school graduate 
interested in entering the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Ohio State University. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Ohio State University 
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About People. Ada Hart Arlitt, professor o! 
child care and training and of psychology in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Seiences at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has retired and been made 
1)) 


the 


professor emeritus. Twenty-five vears ago 


Arlitt at the 
first nursery schools in the country 


established University one ot 
Florence Justin has returned to Olio University 
after a vear’s leave of absence 
Julia Nehls and Catherine Campbell have been 
appointed to the nursery school and home man- 
agement house staffs at Ohio University, and Allyne 


Bane has joined the clothing and textiles stafi 


OREGON 
About People. Florence KE. Blazier, head ot 
home economics education at Oregon State Colleg 


from 1925 to 1949, died on March 12 in Portland 
Miss Blazier joined the staff in January 1924 after 
1918 to 
1920 to 
State College 


having taught at lowa State College from 
1920 
1924. 


Dr. Blazier served on the summer session staffs ot 


and at Indiana University from 


Besides teaching at Oregon 
Cornell University and Columbia University. She 
was a member of Omicron Nu, Phi Kappa Phi, Pi 
Lambda Theta, and Kappa Delta Pi 

To quote her co-worker. May DuBois: 


She ilwavs VuAve her best ind expected recelyveé tiv 
same from all of her associates Dynamic and challenging 
she set the pace for any group with which she worked 

As a teacher of potential homemaking teachers 
greatest strength was to teach as she expected her young 
women students to teach their students Her classes 
were genuinely inspirational and challenging 

Her influence was felt not only by students, both grad 
ites and undergraduates She left bit of hers 
ind of her philosophy of education and homemaking ed 
cation with many of her fellow home economists throug 
out the United States She served as sa leader in il 
group of which she was a part. In faet the time o 
her retirement. she had established a national reputation 
for being an outstanding authority on space and equipment 
for homemaking departments. For such work her services 
had been sought bv the [ S. Office of Edueation and 
well-known manufacturer of school furniture ind equip 
ment Her heart was in her profession, and throug! 
the influence she has exerted in that profession she 
live on 


Frances Clinton, Oregon extension agent, begat 


six months’ sabbatical leave on Mareh 1.) She ex- 


pected to spend the first four months touring 12 


Kuropean and Seandinavian countries 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Economics Association.  [-xhibits wer 
on display for the first time in several vears at the 
Association’s annual convention at the Hotel York- 
towne in York on May 4 and 5. 


of Teachers College, Columbia University, Was the 


Laura Drummond 


banquet speaker. 
The Pennsylvania Health Council, organized 
in 1950, held its first annual meeting in February 
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ARE YOU MAKING FULL USE OF YOUR 
COFFEE INFORMATION CENTER ? 


Aow Lo 








3-piece study unit 
for classroom and 
laboratory use 


New 6-page Student Manual — 
plus small wall chart 





Classroom Wall Chart — 
27” x 4012” in full color 


At your service at all times—the Pan-American 9) 
Coffee Bureau! This is your coffee informa- a —_ 2 GET ON OUR MAILING LIST for 


— wrt the Pan-American Coffee 


tion center—and an invaluable source for any ; ; 
Bureau’s monthly Coffee 


and all information you need concerning Newsletter. It contains ex- 
coffee—from facts on growing and roasting, "| gursces wares clusive recipes, food photos 
tn mathods of brewing and calles usee = and many unusual stories 

ay ee ee fi about coffee. You'll find it 
Yours for the asking. Your fall teaching pro- interesting and helpful to 


; ; ; : you in your work! 
gram will be incomplete without the Bureau’s 
helpful and informative 3-piece classroom 

; — FILL OUT THE COUPON below, and you will be put on 
study unit. The unit includes: (1) A colorful our regular mailing list for the Coffee Newsletter. 
Wall Chart showing the 3 preferred methods If you desire a sample of the study unit, please 

, i : check the block indicated. 

of making coffee. (2) A Student Manual, 
“Coffee Now Being Served,” which contains ee le a a ee a — 
interesting facts about coffee and its uses as C] Check here for Coffee Newsletter. 
a cooking ingredient. (3) A small replica of 
the Wall Chart for student-use at home. All 


free, of course! 


() Check here for free Study Unit.* 


MAIL TO: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau, Dept. J-6, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 

120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. HOME ADDRESS 
Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic 
El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela CITY ZONE STATE 


P 
*Available to Teachers and School Systems only within the U.S. and Territories 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| NAME r | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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1951. The Council is made up of a group of state- 
wide organizations interested in public health, in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Council is a co-ordinating agency 
with the primary objective of maximum health for 
all citizens of Pennsylvania. 

A series of television programs entitled tly 
University of the Air presented each week by sta- 
tion WFIL in Philadelphia has included hom 
economics subjects. Nolan of Th 
Pennsylvania State College presented “Kitchen 


Franecena L 


Storage,” in which the principles of effective storag« 
were demonstrated by the use of three dish cup- 
boards. Beth Keeler Wham and Mary K. Lower 
also of the College, gave two programs on *‘Per- 
sonality in Home Furnishings,” which included «is- 
cussion of table settings, fabrics, and furniture and 
how they can be combined to reflect the family 
personality. When presenting “Children Live Her 
Too,” Miss Nolan and Joanne W. Reitz of the Col- 
lege staff discussed the needs of children at various 
age levels and demonstrated with photographis, toy 
storage units, and play equipment the ways 1 
which families have attempted to meet those needs 

Various members of the home economies faculty 
at Drexel Institute of Technology participated in 
television programs entitled: “Problems in Provid- 
ing a Satisfactory Home Environment for Teen- 
agers,” “Clothing Problems of the Teen-age Boy 
and Girl,” and “Health and Nutrition Problems o1 
the Teen-ager.”’ 

About People. Dr. Eva Donelson Wilson, pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition at The Pennsylvani: 
State College, was named head of the department 
of foods and nutrition there on January 20 on a 
part-time basis. She succeeds Elizabeth W. W 
Dye, who retired a year ago with emeritus rank 

Hazel Hatcher returned to The Pennsylvania 
State College on January 31 after three months i 
Germany on an appointment of the educational 
exchange division of the Department of State. Shi 
worked with college and high school teachers ot 
home economies in and near Frankfurt 

Helen L. Denning, recently nutrition assistant at 
the University of Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has joined the Pennsylvania Extensior 
Service to assist with the nutrition and health pro- 
gram. 

Virginia Pierson, recently home service super- 
visor for the Pennsylvania Power Company, New 
Castle, and Pennsylvania news editor for the 
JOURNAL, became Mrs. Willis H. Guinn on April 21 
and is now living in Chicago 


PUERTO RICO 


Home Project Week was celebrated in many 
communities in Puerto Rico during the first week of 
May. All girls in home economies classes who had 


worked in home projects displayed a little banner 


in front of their homes at the time the activity was 
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announced in the school and the community, and 
anyone interested was welcome to visit the houses 
bearing the banners. Superintendents, district 
supervisors, principals, and other home economics 
teachers were invited to visit the different houses 
on & certain day; and lunch, prepared by one of 
the girls, was served at her home. 

The aims of the celebration of this home project 
ictivity were to stimulate students and their rela- 
tives to carry on further home projects, to give the 
teachers a means of checking the results of thei 
own work and of evaluating the work done by the 
girls, and to acquaint the community and schoo 
iuthorities with what had been done to carry teac! 


ing into the homes 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economics Association.  T\y 
tion’s spring meeting, held jointly with the Rhod 


Assoc: 


Island Dietetic Association and the Rhode Island 
Nutrition Council at the Veterans’ Hospital 1 
Providence, included a panel discussion of “Huma 
Relations” and a talk on “Adult Nutrition—a ‘Best 
Seller’ by Helen Mitchell of the University 0! 
Massachusetts. Participants in the panel repre 
sented the Rhode Island Committee on Childret 
ind Youth, Family Welfare, Ine., Rhode Island 
Hospital, Rhode Island Children’s Center, an 
the Rhode Island Committee for the Mideentury 
White House Conference on Children and Yout} 

Assistance in developing a baby-sitting course 
tor high school students, organized by the Black 
stone Valley Safety Council, was given by the Co 
lege of Home Economies at the University of Rhod« 
Island and the Providence YWCA and YMCA 
\Irs Arlene Tilton and Adu Croldberg oft the Uni 
versity assisted in planning the content of the 
course, which was taught by recent home eco 
nomies graduates of the University 

Committees of the College of Home Economic- 
it the University of Rhode Island, except those o1 
scholastic standing and petitions, now have bot! 
student and faculty representation 

A local home economics honor society, Thet« 
Sigma Omicron, was organized at the University 
of Rhode Island in January with seven top-ranking 
home economies juniors and seniors as charte 
members. The charter lists as purposes of thi 
society: “To recognize and promote high schola 
ship in home economics on the campus and to de 
velop leaders in the field of home economies.’ 

A Spring Fashion Show given in the Great Ha! 
of Salve Regina College in January included 
Formosan costume of white satin, heavily em 
broidered in Chinese symbols, that was worn by 
Yin-Chen Djuh, a Formosan student at the College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


In the Co-ordinated Extension Food Program 
in South Carolina, emphasis in the educational pro- 
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gram will be placed on nutritional needs for and 
use of milk, meat, eggs, green and yellow vegetables, 
ind tomatoes and other vitamin C_ vegetables, 
since studies of food consumption in the rural 
ireas of the state show that both children and 
idults need to increase their consumption of all. 
The extension specialists in dairying, livestock, 
poultry, horticulture, nutrition, and conservation 
will co-ordinate their programs and will have the 
elp of commercial food handlers in working out 
plans for this program. 

To render better service to rural families, a 
series of in-service training conferences for all 
ome demonstration agents in the state was held in 
March. Special attention was given to the family’s 
food supply. Other phases of the rural defense 
program also were discussed. 

A Nutrition Workshop will be held at Win- 
throp College from July 2 to 21. It is planned 
especially for home economics teachers, public 
health personnel, home demonstration agents, schoo! 
unch personnel, nutritionists, and others inter- 
sted .n and working with nutrition problems. The 
vorkshop will offer three semester hours’ credit 
on either the graduate or undergraduate level 

The workshop is being planned to give a review 

nutrition and of recent advances in the knowl- 
Methods will be 


considered by which each professional group ean 


edge of basie food nutrients. 


vet this information across to the people with 
vhom they work as well as methods of evaluating 
the progress made in improving food habits and 
ractices. 

This workshop is an outgrowth of the interest of 
e State Nutrition Committee. Consultants will 
ome from both state and national sources 

The workshop will be part ol the Winthrop Col- 
ege Summer School Questions regarding the 
vorkshop should be referred to Dr. Sarah Cragwall, 
Home Economics Department, Winthrop College, 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. During thi 
neeting of the Association’s council in Brookings 
n December 9. it was decided to send a subserip- 
tion to the JournaL or Home Economics to Anke 
Berendsen Hoffman of Germany, who studied at 
South Dakota State College last year on a scholar- 
hip provided by the Extension Clubs of South 
Dakota 

Recruitment was emphasized in a symposium 
nm “Opportunities in Home Economics” at South 
Dakota State College at the state convention of 
he Future Homemakers in October, and there 
vas a display depicting Careers in Home Eco- 
nomies, also shown at the state fair and during 
freshman registration. 

Careers in home economies sre given special 
emphasis in an orientation course offering one hour 
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of credit that freshmen in the division of home 
economics at South Dakota State College are re- 
quired to take. 

Nellie McLaughlin, acting state home demon- 
stration leader, served as one of the judges in the 
farm improvement contest sponsored by radio sta- 
tion WNAX of Yankton. Ten farms in five states 
were visited by the judges, who traveled by air 
and were able to complete their visits in three days 
TENNESSEE 

Twelve members of the Japanese Diet were 
luncheon guests of the University of Tennessee on 
February 26 and spent half a day going through 
the Home Economics Building. Atsuko Fukumori, 
a young Japanese woman who has studied at the 
University for two years, described to the visitors 
in Japanese the work of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, 

Workshops for school lunchroom managers 
were scheduled during the spring quarter by Mary 
tachel Armstrong of the University of Tennessee, 
who has been spending this period in the field. 
Her program, carried on in co-operation with the 
School Lunch Division of the State Department 
of Education, enables Miss Armstrong to spend two 
quarters in field work throughout the state and 
two quarters in residence at the University. Dur- 
ing the 1951 summer quarter at the University of 
Tennessee, two workshops for lunchroom managers 
will be offered. 

An expanding program of research is under 
way in the departments of foods, home management, 
nutrition, and textiles and clothing at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in co-operation with the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Projects dealing with 
frozen foods, housing, family food consumption, 
spending ways of rural families in Tennessee, 
calcium metabolism, properties of different varie- 
ties of cotton, and consumer preferences in selected 
clothing items have been activated. 

Jessie W. Harris of the University of Tennessee 
served as a member of the staff for the AHEA 
Evaluation Workshop in Memphis on March 2 
and 3 and on the planning committee and as a 
staff member for the workshop for larger institu- 
tions held in Chicago on March 9 and 10 
TEXAS 

Home Economics Association. The annual 
meeting of the Association and the State Nutrition 


Council was held on March 9 and 10. 
During the meet- 


Business 
sessions were held concurrently. 
ing, Mina Lamb and Albertine Berry were guests 
of Murry Cox over station WFAA; and Opal D 
Stech of the Indiana Extension Service, Mary D 
Evans, and Albertine Berry participated in Juli 
Benell’s television show on WFAA-TYV 

“This Is Our Task” was the subject of a panel 
discussion by Mrs. Norma Portor (chairman); Mrs 
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Thelma MeClain, homemaking teacher; Mary Lee 
Pryor, Hotpoint, Ine.; Margaret Scholl, Texas 
Edueation Ageney; Bess Heflin, University of 
Texas; Johnie Christian, Texas State College for 
Women; and Mrs. Gayle R. Wilson, county home 
demonstration agent. 

At the March meeting of the HEIB group, Mary 
lee Pryor, chairman, announced 46 members 
double last year’s membership. The HEIB’s held 
2a Bosses’ Luncheon in Dallas and have conducted 
many Career Clinies in high schools. 

Over the campus radio station KACC each Fri- 
day night, Abilene Christian College home eco- 
nomics students direct and present a fifteen-minute 
program which they have written. 

The new home economics building for Texas 
Technological College will be ready for occupancy 
at the beginning of the summer session. 

4 BA degree in home economics |ias been ap- 
proved by the faculty of the University of Texas 
The degree will be first offered in the fall of 1951 

To work on an evaluation program, a time has 
been reserved each week when the entire home 
economies staff of the University of Texas can meet 
for consideration of problems involved. Objectives 
for the entire department have been formulated 

A three-week Workshop in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles is to be held at Texas State College for Women 
beginning July 16. Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop will 
demonstrate her methods of speed construction 

“Careers in Home Economics” were discussed 
by Jewell Taylor, home adviser for W. C. Strip- 
ling’s of Ft. Worth, at a joint meeting arranged by 
the clothing and related art group of North Texas 
State College for the three divisional home eco- 
nomies clubs. 

About People. Helen Barron is the new director 
of the home management Stephen F. 
Austin State College. She also teaches some of 
the elective courses in family relationships. 

Maeona Cox of Gainesville assumed her duties 
as foods and nutrition specialist in the Texas Ex- 
She will work with 


house at 


tension Service on January 1. 
the agents in Districts 12, 13, and 14. 

Lucy Rathbone of the University of Texas served 
as chairman of the Southern Regional Evaluation 
Workshop sponsored by the AHEA in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Margaret Cannon Boyce of the University of 
Texas staff, resigned in February to marry Spencer 
Brown; Ellen Forgy is now Mrs. Ilhan Kipeak; 
and Luey Whiteside married Roger Hanks of Austin 
on March 24 in Anniston, Alabama. 


UTAH 
Home Economies Association. Guest speakers 
at the Association’s fifth annual convention on 


April 27 and 28 at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City 
were: Dr. Taylor W. Jackson and his wife, Mar- 
Dr. Jackson, a doctor of 


jorie Evans Jackson. 
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psychosomatic medicine in Denver and a boy scout 
leader, with Mrs. Jackson spent last summer study- 
ing the family structure of Europe. “Fathers and 
Families” was his topic. Mrs. Jackson, mother o 
ten children and a graduate student in child psy- 
chology, spoke on “Happy Family Living.” 
Spiritual mobilization in relation to recent ck 


child development Was discussed 


velopments in 
by Royden Braithwaite of Cornell University when 
he visited the University of Utah in February 

“Career Day” at the University of Utah during 
the first week in March enabled 2,000 Utah hig! 
school seniors to browse in the various sections of 
the home economics department. 

A conference on home furnishings and in- 
terior decoration to be held at the University o! 
Utah on June 12, 13, and 14 will be led by David 
(*. Mobley of New York City 

About People. Elfriede | 
versity of Utah and Elna Miller, Extension Serv- 


Brown oO! the Uni- 


ice nutritionist, recently published a bulletin en- 
titled “Faets about Food and Nutrition,” Bulleti: 
No. 226 of the Utah State Agricultural College 
Mrs. Bertha Johnson Waldee of Utah 
Agricultural College, president of the Utah Hom 


stat 


Economics Association, will accompany her hus- 
band to Indonesia in the near future 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. 
and Our Youth” was the theme of the Association’s 


Reports 


“Our Childrer 


spring meeting on April 28 in St. Albans 
of the Mideentury White House Conference o1 
Children and Youth were given by Sara M. Hol- 
brook, Marion Brown, and Mrs. 
In the afternoon Helen Finnegan reported on thi 


famon Lawrence 


Vermont plan for its children and its youth. 

The cornerstone for the new home economics 
building on the University of Vermont campus 
dedicated to and named for Bertha M. Terrill, was 
laid on March 26, 1951. 

A native Vermonter, Miss Terrill was the first 
woman to join the University of Vermont faculty 
and the first exponent in the state of what was 
termed “domestic science.” A friend and 
Ellen H. Miss Terrill was 
feted as one of the charter members of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association at the annual 
She served on thi 


then 


student of Richards’, 


meeting in Boston last year. 
firsts AHEA nominating committee in 1908 and as 
councilor-at-large from 1913 to 1917 

Into the cornerstone box went texts Miss Terril 
has written, the 1950-51 University catalogue and 
directory, the names of the 1949 legislators why 
passed the Act authorizing 
building, a copy of the Act, the names of the home 


construction of the 


economics subcommittee who worked for the build- 
ing, a list of the home economies students now at 
the University, remarks by the depositors, and 
copy ot Miss Terrill’s response. 
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“I believe you'll find this recipe ideal for home eco- 
nomics classes,” says Miss Taylor, “because it makes 
a complete meal that may be cooked in 10 minutes. It 
also provides a comprehensive demonstration of what 
can be done with the broiler of an automatic Electric 
Ra 


‘ec. The ingredients are comparatively inexpensive, 


and preparation is both fast and simple. The compo- 
nent parts of this recipe have been carefully tested, and 


you can be certain of it.” 

St ts want to learn Electric 
Ra cooking because it’s the 
mo way of cooking being 
dc 1 in more and more homes 
American families purchased 


100 Electric Ranges last year! 


pil r school’s home economics 
‘ tory is not equipped with a 
automatic Electric Range 
information may be had 
yourlocalelectricservicecom 
Dany or electric appliance dealer 


baw 6] 





ec, 


Tofurther help you in teach- 
ing the subject of Electric 
Cooking, send for FREE 
copy of 32-page Teacher's 
Manual—“Electric Cook- 
ing—a Simplified Art.” Use 
the coupon addressed to 
the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Coupon Sec- 
tion of this magazine. 
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Broiler Dinner 
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The third in a series of 
Electric Range Recipes 
created for home economics 
instruction by the 
nationally-known home 
economist, 


Demetria Taylor 
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Beef Cheeseburgers 


1 pound ground beet 2 tablespoons catsup 
Va cup grated processed 1 teaspoon salt 


icon cheese 
sc Vo teaspoon pepper 
roiler oven 5 minutes. 
It ingredients in mediv 
-tined fork. 
lightly into 4 patties. 


r rack with bananas. 


1. Preheat b stir- 


2. Combine o 
ring lightly with a 2 


m-size bowl; blend by 


3. Form meat mixture 
4. Place on heated broile 


i t 3 in 
_ Broil with top of mea 
i on other side 5 minutes longer- 


Banana Bakes: Pee 
with 1 teaspoon —s * 
kin back to cover ui i ple 
Cheeseburgers- Broil 5 minutes; 


Remove peel. 
Savory Tomato 
surface with mixtur 


Ye teaspoon curry 
crumbs. Place on b 


. ; 
ches from unit 5 minutes; turn mec 


1 4 bananas; leave in skin. Sprinkle each 


ar; dot with 1 teaspoon butter. as" 
a on heated broiler rack with Bee 


turn, broil 5 minutes longer. 


e 2 large tomatoes; sprinkle ow 
s sugar, /2 teaspoon salt an 

V4 cup buttered cereo! 
of broiling time. 


Slices: Holv 


¢ 2 teaspoon 
ape top with 


der; 
= for last 5 minutes 


roiler rack 


. . - of course, it’s ELECTRIC! 


o's 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION re - 
mm >) 


Nationol Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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Depositors were Governor Emerson; President 
Carlson of the University; Mrs. Hazel Wills, 
trustee; Mrs. Priscilla Davison, chairman of the 
home economics subcommittee of the Agricultural 
College advisory committee; Elizabeth Davison, 
president of the Bertha M. Terrill Home Eco- 
nomies Club; and Florence Bailey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, who worked under Miss 
Terrill. 

In her response, Miss Terrill said, “To an indi- 
vidual, 80 years all but completes life’s story; but 
to an institution such as ours, it is but a beginning.” 
Miss Terrill paid tribute to the early teachers as 
she traced the history of home economics in the 
state. She gave recognition to Florance King, pres- 
ent chairman of the home economics department, 
for the expansion of the department under her di- 


rection. 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economics Association. “Good Homes: 
Our Security” was the theme of the fortieth annual 
convention of the Association at the Hotel Roanoke 
in Roanoke on March 8 to 10. 

Helene Terre of Paris, France, spoke on ‘‘Friend- 
ship Through Understanding”; Mrs. J. L. Blair 
Buck of Richmond discussed ‘Women and World 
Affairs”; Mary Brown Allgood of The Pennsylvania 
State College emphasized the importance of a bet- 
ter understanding of consumer relations in her talk 
“Correlating Business and Edueation”; Mrs. Mar- 
tha Patteson of Richmond presented “What's New 
’; and Loa Davis, 


New in 


in Housing and Home Furnishings’ 
extension “What’s 
Visual Aids in Consumer Education.” 

“Women Working Together for Peace” was the 
subject discussed at the dinner meeting on March 9 
by Mrs. Rachel Conrad Nason, foreign affairs offi- 
cer of the Department of State. 

The Extension Service luncheon on March 9 was 


specialist, presented 


attended by 71 extension members and guests. Janet 
Cameron gave an illustrated talk entitled “Journey- 
ing Joyfully” about her recent trip to Europe to 
study nutrition conditions. 

Ninety-six of the 121 Extension Service women 
in Virginia have paid their dues to the AHEA, the 
president of the Virginia Home Demonstration As- 
sociation announced. 

Northern Virginia District Association. 
at the Association’s meeting at the Mimslyn Hotel 
in Luray on April 21 were Edna P. Amidon of the 
U. S. Office of Education, who spoke on “What the 
American Home Economies Association Can Do for 
Its Members,” and Phyllis Owens of the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company, who spoke on “What 


Speakers 


the Virginia Home Economies Association Can Do 
for Its Members.” 

A refresher course held at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute during two weeks in March was attended 
by more than thirtv home demonstration agents. 


WASHINGTON 

Home Economics Association. ‘The sale of 115 
pounds of fruit cake netted the Spokane Association 
$85 profit for its scholarship fund. 

A high school week end at Washington State Col- 
lege was sponsored in April by the Southeastern As- 
sociation in an attempt to recruit home economics 
students. 

Food service supervisors and workers attended 
an institute in Seattle in March which included 
demonstrations, a problem clinic, movies, and 
humorous skit on sanitation and grooming. Th 
Washington Dietetic Association was the sponsor 
with Mrs. Alice Thomas as committee chairman as- 
sisted by home economists in the area. 

“Home Economics—The Art and Science o! 
was the theme of the Open House at 
Demonstra- 


Good Living” 
the University of Washington in April. 
tions and exhibits by students included a panel o1 
“Family Life Problems” and floor plans and minia- 
ture models to show good plans for work areas an 
space in the modern kitchen. 

A two-year course leading to an associate degre: 
in arts is now available at Seattle Universit, 
The curriculum has been designed for girls whos¢ 
contribution to society through successful homes 
and good family relationships will be felt severa 
vears before the professional home economist get: 
started. Basic courses include foods, clothing, hous 
ing, child care, and financial management. Twi 
BS degrees stem from the course with no loss o 
credits. 

An apprenticeship arrangement for 
University home economics students with Seattl 
HEIB’s was tried during the winter quarter withou 
undue strain on the co-operating home economist: 


Seattle 


and with much benefit to the student 

Joan Elsensohn, a senior at Washington Stat: 
College and president of its Home Economics Club 
will go to North Ireland in June for four months 
to live, play, and work with farm families in the 
International Farm Youth Exchange Program 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Better living along with better farming is sti 
being stressed by the Farmers Home Administratior 
through its 
Mrs. Carmella M. Murphy, state FHA home econo 
mist, says, “I may be the only home economist fo 
FHA in West Virginia, but 


supervisors tackle a job to improve health, promot 


31 county supervisors and assistant- 


when men like ou 


better gardens, and lend funds for ‘decent, safe, an 
sanitary’ homes, FHA families live better and tak: 
their places in their communities.” 

Some results of supervisors’ planning and super 
vision during 1950 are: (1) 108 families have bee 
referred to the vocational rehabilitation division fo 
correction of health handicaps; 


reporting in a recent survey revealed that familie: 


canned on an average 90 quarts of fruits and veg 


(2) 6 out ol} rj offices - 
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LARGE 
QUANTITY 
RECIPES 


by 





MARGARET E. TERRELL, M.A. 


Ye Selected and lested under the 
Sponsorshif f the Ame mn Dreteti 1 sve 
Here is a “must” book tor every school 
dictitian- presenting many high quality, tested 
recipes which add zest to menus without adding 


new edition of a work 


Lhe 


first published under the utle, 


COSt to food hucdeets 


“*¢ Juantity ood 


Service Recipes”, it has been extensively revised 
Practically all recipes are standardized at () 
servings: many new recipes have been added and 
il have been retested. You'll find LARGI 
OUANTITPY RECIPES time-saving, attractive 
compact and cconomical 

12? Pages Illustrated. $7.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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|| The new Color-Glo FLAVO-MATIC 


in 3 vivid decorator colors . . . 


ri 











* CHERRY RED 





* SUNSET GOLD 
* DELPHINIUM BLUE 


oH ws 
to give you 


| Calor iw the Kitchen 


Our Flavo-matic has gone prismatic... in step 
with the modern trend toward “Color in the 
Kitchen”! West Bend’s gay Color-glo electro- 
finished aluminum is so practical too. Easy to 


Will not rub 
or chip off. See our entire ‘dis- 
play at Booth 459 in Cleveland. 


D Maina 2 


2s GF steno wriescownstwn 


Resists scuffs and stains. 


clean. 
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A COOKIE CAPER 
WITH US 


At the A. H. E. A. 
Convention 
Booth Number 463 























This year, vour favorite 


Toll House . Cookies will 
be baked the quickest, the 
easiest way with our new 


product 


NESTLE COOKIE MIX 


So do stop by avy time—as 
often as you like—for a 


chat, a cookie and a refreshing 


glass ot 


NESTLE’S QUIK 














NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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tables per person as planned; (3) to date, 123 loans 
have been made to build or improve homes under 
the Housing Act of 1949; and (4) many families 
have been local contest winners for their improved 
farm and home practices. 

Undergraduates studying meal planning at 
West Virginia University work in colorful, modern, 
electric unit kitchens as well as in make-over units 
serviced by gas and kerosene. 

A gay and charming Nursery School, ade- 
quately equipped for children and including an ob- 
servation booth, has resulted from remodeling a 
three-story dwelling owned by West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

The staff of consultants scheduled to work this 
summer in the home economics division of West 
University with Sara Ann Brown will 
include Esther MeGinnis of the Merrill-Palmer 
School; Blanche M. Stover of Parents’ Magazine; 
Mrs. Clara Brown Arny of the University of Minne- 
sota; and Alberta Dodson of Carnegie Institute of 


Virginia 


Technology. 

Seven scholarships will be available next fall 
to home economics freshmen at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Application blanks are available from the 
office of the home economics division. 

WISCONSIN 

Home Economics Association. “Home Eco- 
nomies at Mideentury” was the theme of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual spring meeting on April 27 and 28 
at Green Lake. Speakers included Eleanor Howe 
of What's New in Home Economics, who discussed 
“Home Economics and Today’s Responsibility”; 
Wendall White of the University of Minnesota, 
‘Getting People to School”; and Alice Jones of the 
University of Wisconsin, “Home Economics and 
-ublicity.” Implications of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth were pre- 
sented in a panel discussion led by Helen Daws 
with Viola Hunt and Nellie MeCannon participat- 
ing. A style review was presented by Olive Berry 
of the Simplicity Pattern Company. 

Television has proved to be an interesting way 
of presenting the “Basic Seven.” The nutrition 
class at Milwaukee-Downer College presented ove 
television a study entitled “Miss Milwaukee Feeds 
Her Family” that the class had made on how to 
feed a family on a low-cost diet. 

“Design Your Future,” « sound picture in color, 
has been completed and released by Stout Institute. 
It was planned by the home economics department, 
produced by the audio-visual education department, 
and the seript was edited by the English depart- 
ment. The picture shows curricular and social ex- 
periences of a home economics student attending the 
Institute and opportunities available to a graduate. 
The film is a contribution to the national recruit- 


ment program. 
Nutrition Week was initiated by 


the dietetics 


June 1951 


club at Stout Institute by poster displays and the 
sale of fruits and fruit juices. 

A School for New Extension Agents was held 
from April 9 to 13 in Madison. 
prepared a detailed plan for carrying on the first 


Each home agent 


vear 4-H clothing work. 

A workshop for full-time vocational teachers 
will be held at Stout Institute from June 11 to 15 
Participants may choose work in the areas of cloth- 
ing and textiles, food and nutrition, or home im- 
provement. Instructors and consultants will be 
Winifred Hinkley, Clara Carrison, and Lillian Jete: 

New furnishings and equipment have been in- 
stalled in the home economics department at Centra 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 

A model one-room homemaking department, 
adapted to the teaching of all phases of home eco 
nomies in the high school, is being remodeled fron 
a foods laboratory at Stout Institute 

Sister Mary Albert, head of the home economics 
department at Mount Mary College, is the author 
of The Art of Serving Food Attractively by Mary 
Albert Wenker, recently published by Doubleday 


& Company. 


WYOMING 


Home Economics Association. ‘Thy 


Assoc] 
tion's fall meeting is scheduled for Cheyenne o 


October 5 and 6 in conjunction with the district 
meeting of the Wyoming Teachers’ Association 
Recreation workshops were conducted in Wyo 
ming during April by Jane Farwell of Dodgevill: 
Wisconsin, for 4-H and home demonstration lead 
and representatives of farm, vouth, and civie group 


A series of 14 parent education recordings 


Was sponsored over local radio stations during 
March and April by high school vocational home 
making departments and loeal PTA units Th 
recordings were made available by the State Di 


partment ol Vocational Homemaking 

A homemaking curriculum revision program 
Is In progress throughout the state. Teachers hav 
met twice in the six districts to study deve lopme nta 
needs of adolescence and interpret them into thi 
various areas of homemaking education 

Semester courses in marriage and family liv- 
ing for senior boys and girls offered by home- 
making teachers this year in Cody, Cheyenne, and 
New Castle have proved popular 

About People. Elizabeth J. McKittrick, chair- 
man of the division of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming since 1922, will retire on Sep- 
Verna J 


leader lO! 


tember 1. Her successor will be Mrs 
Hitcheock, state home demonstration 
Mae Baird, specialist in field studies 
and planning, will sueceed Mrs. Hitehecock. 
Marilyn Mowry of Saratoga and Aileen Meickeli 
of Fort Bridger will be among the 55 Farm Youth 


Wyoming. 


Exchange delegates this summer. 
to Belgium; Aileen, to Italy. 


Marilyn is going 





een 
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° ¢ 
ta a Comes TO canning - (alt om Ua 
a ANOREINEISDEE 
(‘ all on us for Beet Sugar’s helpful material pictured 


below on home-preserving and freezing. You'll find these booklets a handy 
reference for your library and a valuable assistance in teaching. 

“Answers By The Canning Doctor,” for instance, covers the questions 
most often asked about home-preserving with authentic explanations of the 


techniques involved. Included are helpful produce charts, syrup tables and 





canning and freezing yields. “Let’s Talk About Sugar” is a teacher’s hand- 
book with companion student folder, “Know Your Way With Sugar.” These 


booklets are yours for the asking—compliments of Beet Sugar. 


Ana by the Cunning boelor!” 


56-page, illustrated booklet, in question and 
answer form, on home-preserving and freezing— 
with authentic, easy-to-read explanations of the 
techniques involved. 


“Let's Talk About Sugar.” A teacher's handbook 
covering all phases of sugar. 





“Know Your Way With Sugar.” A student folder, 
including basic information on home-preserving 
and freezing. 


Tov your free, Cops - please wate, 
CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 


2 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIFORNIA 
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= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS | 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JourNal 


1. United Fruit Company 

\ new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra 
tions in four colors. A new educa 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
tull color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit”, tree to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


2. Western Beet Sugar Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 

Free teaching unit on sugar and 
sugar cookery. — Includes 
Talk About Sugar’, a 12-page hand- 
book for home economists, and 
“Know Your Way With Sugar’, a 
4-page folder for students. The 
first really comprehensive unit 
available on this subject 


“Let's 


3. Pan-American Coffee Bureau 

Helpful and informative 3-piece 
study unit for classroom and labora 
tory use. The unit includes a 
Colorful Wall Chart, a Student 
Manual, “Coffee Now Being Served’ 
and a small replica of the Wall 
Chart tor student-use at home. 
Available to Teachers and School 
Systems only within the United 
States and Territories. 


| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
| Washington 9, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


123 45 67 8 9 10 11 #12 «13 


4. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

The “Catalog of Johnson's Way 
Teaching Aids” is of special interest 
to your graduating home econo 
mists. This catalog lists all tre 
products available for testing and 
demonstrating, plus teaching aids 
and student circulars. 


5. Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Free catalog of the Knox Library 
ot Home Booklets 
Bulletins and Posters. Teaching 
aids, nutritional material, recipe 
books and special dietary manuals 
are pictured, described and num- 


Economics 


bered tor easy ordering on the 
postcard that comes with the cata 


log 


6. Kerr Glass Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Home canning lessons tor class 
room use. For each of your stu 
dents, a free copy ot the new 24 
page booklet, “It's So Easy to Can 
Specify number of booklets needed 
Also, for teachers only, a free copy 
of the new 1951 edition, “Ken 
Home Canning Book, illustrated in 
full color. 








City Zone 


— 
on 
@ 
® 
_ 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


State 
School or 
Company 


June 195 


7. National Dairy Council 
Please send me a free copy 
the colored teaching poster “Foo 
Value of One Quart of Ice Crean 


8. Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Please send me the follown 
tree educational material, “Te 
hook on Uses of Baking Soda” (1 
Stude: 
Folder on Good Grooming ai 
Student Folder on Household Us 
Offer good in U.S. A. only 


home economists only 


9. Abbott Laboratories 
SUCARYL Recipe Booklet, “Ca 
orie Saving Recipes tor Food 
Sweetened Without Sugar Ne 
32-page enlarged edition. Includ 
recipes for cooking baking, ca 
ning and treezing with new no 
caloric sweetener Sample 
SUCARYL tablets also sent wit! 


out « har 


10. American Can Company 
You'll find Canco’s colorful, illu 
trated booklet, “Coffee Facts to 
Home Economists,” is a real go 
mine of information about Ame 
ca’s favorite beverage. It incluck 
a fascinating history of coffee 
account of the growing and roasti: 
processes, tips on how to make fi 
coffee, and a_ special section 
delicious recipes using coffee | 


Havoring 


11. Gerber Products Company 
Please send me without char, 
a copy of the booklet which cor 
pares The Cost of Home and Cor 
mercially Prepared Baby Food 


12. La Choy Food Products 
Quantity recipe folders as we 


as copies of 28-page “The Art and 


Secrets of Chinese Cookery” ar 
available tor vou and students 
home economics classes 


13. Nat’! Electric Manufacturers 


Association 
32-page teachers manual 
“Electric Cooking—a  Simplifie« 


Art.” To help you teach electri 
cooking. Prepared bv a national] 
known authority 
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Le hoy te’ 


Chop Suey or Chow Mein is a delightful change 
in menu. These delicacies are easy to prepare 
and inexpensive. For free recipe booklet, see | 


coupon page. 


LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 
Div. Beatrice Foods Co. Archbold, Ohio 





STANLEY AND CLINE 








lhew Selection and Preparation, 


Revised Edition 





FASCINATING CAREERS WAITING FOR GIRLS This apeeisre “_ # he ne / — 
ourses provides up-to-date Dasic intormation 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE bout Aa SC amie preparation and serving 
of twenty-five different kinds of food. Treats 


New career booklet prepared by 
a committee of AHEA social wel- 
fare and public health department. 


the science as well as the art of preparing food. 
Includes the latest material on nutrition, charts 
for diets, daily food allowances, a complete 
chapter on meal-planning and serving. Widely 


used. Write for further intormation 


| Published May 1951 25 cents per copy 
| 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 


1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Washington 9, D. C. Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 














KEV P 


wr | ae 





‘ Ue are cordially invited to visit KERR, 
Booth Number 164, at the 42nd annual AHEA 
meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


My staff and I are looking forward to meeting you, 


Director, Kerr Researcu & Epucarionat Derr. 





JARS +- CAPS. 
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ALL HOME ECONOMISTS WILL WANT TO ATTEND THE 


42nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio ... June 26— 29, 1951 


Exciting plans are under way for a streamlined program with nationally famous speakers. They will help u 

co ‘“ +] +}. er} . © . . . . I “=. ° I 
understand our new “responsibility for freedom” as it affects family life in general and more especially as it affect 
us as home economists and as members of the community in which we live. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


Single Double Twin Suite 
4. Allerton $3.50—7.00 $6.00— 9.00 $6.00-10.00 $10.00—20.0: 
5. Auditorium 3.50-5.00 5.50— 7.50 7.50 12.50-26.0% 
6. Carter 4.00-6.50 6.00—10.60 7.00-10.00 8.00—25.04 
7. Cleveland 4.50-7.00 6.00— 9.00 9.00—14.00 15.00—25.01 
8. Colonial . 3.25 3.25— 5.50 3.50— 6.50 
9. Hollenden 3.50-8.00 5.50-10.00 7.00—12.00 12.00-22.00 
10. New Amsterdam 3.00—4.00 5.00-— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 7.00 Up 
11. Olmsted .. 3.00—6.00 5.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00-15.01 
12. Statler .... ne 4.00-8.00 7.00—10.00 8.50-12.50 17.00—23.01 
13. Stockbridge 3.00 5.00 6.00 


A limited number of rooms will be available at the Lake Shore and Westlake Hotels. Rates start at $5.00 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


l. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations. 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


2. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 


3. If this application covers the reservation of more than one person please specify the number and types 
of rooms desired: 


Single Double-bedded Twin-bedded Suites 
4. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed: 
5. BE SURE TO ome 
SIGN YOUR NAME (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


FILL IN THE ABOVE BLANK CAREFULLY AND MAIL TO: 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


c/o Mrs. Louise Perkins 
511 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. Confirmation of your reservatio: 


will be mailed to you when assignment has been made. 
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~~ EXHIBITORS —~ 
: 42ND ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
| of the 
Y 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Public Auditorium ° June 26-29, 1951 . Cleveland, Ohio 
B th No B N 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES CALIFORNIA FOODS RESEARCH 
North ra, Illinois. .. 16] INSTITUTE 
\DMIRAL CORPORATION San Francisco, California. . 251. 2a? 
Chicago, Illinois... S16. S17 SIS CALORIC STOVE COR PORATION 
ADVANCE PATTERN (¢ ‘OMP ANY. INC Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 153, 154 
New York, New York 1110 CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
ALLYN AND BACON Camden, New Jersey...... 259 
Boston, Massachusetts 655 CARNATION COMPANY 
\MERICAN BEMBERG Los Angeles, California $55, 456 
New York, New York. 901, 902 CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York, New York S01, 502 
New York, New York......... 360. 361 CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 
AMERICAN CENTRAL DIVISION-AVCO Chicago, Illinois.... <5. 2.- 206 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., IN¢ 
Connersville, Indiana. . . 105, 106 New York, New York 166 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMP (NY CLARKE SANDING MA HINE ‘COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 1d Muskegon, Michigat eee 7 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCTATION CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinoi 673 Chicago, Illinois 1]2 
\MERICAN GAS ASSOCTATION CORNING GLASS WORKS 
New York, New York 210, 211 Corning, New York 675 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS CORN PRODUCTS R EFINING ( ‘OMP ANY 
ASSOCTATION New York, New York 1] 1] 
\\ shington, 1). 65S. 659. 660 CRIBBEN AND SEXTON ¢ ‘OMPANY 
\MERICAN HOME MAGAZINE Chicago, Illinois... 363 
New York, New York G07, GOS CROSLEY DIVISION- AVC O MANUFAC- 
\MERICAN INSTITI TE OF BAKING TURING CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois Nd2 Cincinnati. Ohio 1001, 1002, 10038, 1004, 1005, 1006 
\MERICAN MOL ASSES COMPANY CROSSLEY, INCORPORATED 
New York, New York 14 New York, New York , 145] 
\MERICAN STOVE COMPANY CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORPORATION 
St. Louis, Missouri 1112 St. Louis, Missouri 313 
ARMOUR AND ¢ OMP ANY THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois $01, 402 Omaha, Nebraska 25S 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY DEEPFREEZE APPLIANCE DIVISION, 
Muncie, Indiana.......... 105 MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, DIVISION- North Chicago, Illinois 106, 407 
\VCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION DETERGENTS, INC 
South Bend, Indiana ..d04, 308, 359 Columbus, Ohio HO4 
BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC DOLE SALES COMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 107 San Francisco, California 1253, 1254, 1255, 1303, 
THE BEST FOODs, INC 1304. 1305 
New York, New York...... 20S DOR ME YER CORPORATION 
THE BORDEN COMPANY Chicago, Illinoi . 637, 638 
New York, New York... 350 JOHN DR ITZ «& - SONS 
BOTANY MILLS, INC New York, New York... 1650) 
Passaic, New Jersey ; 155, 156 DULANE, INC 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMP ANY River Grove, Illinois . $18 
New York, New York..... S06 E. 1. DuPONT De NEMOURS &«& CO., INC 
BUREAU OF HUMAN NU TR [TION AND Wilmington, Delaware. .704, 705, 706, 707, SO1, S02, 
HOME ECONOMICS, U.s. DEPT. OF S03. SO4 
AGRICULTURE ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC 
Washington, D.C Sak su aaa ae ' ..671, 672 St. Paul, Minnesota $155 
BURPEE COMPANY EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
Barrington, Illinois Peas ie, Sh H25 Chieago, Illinois... 213 
CALGON. INC. FA-CILE SP RING F ASTE NE R ¢ ‘ORP 
Pittsburgh, Pennsvlvania................... 11S New York, New York 16S 
(Cor ed o ) 
| a . — ae . i i eal 
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Booth No Booth No 
FARBERWARE INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
New York, New York.... 1205 Meriden, Connecticut 63' 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, IRONRITE, INC. 
US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR Mount Clemens, Michigan 5, 366 
Washington, D.C.............. 1454 JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION Chicago, Illinois 904 
Lakeland, Florida.... 109 S.C. JOHNSON & SON, IN( 
FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY Racine, Wisconsin Hil, 462 
Minneapolis, Minnesota......... 110 JUNKET” BRAND FOODS 
FREE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY Little Falls. New York 16 
Beverly Hills, California. ... HOS KELLOGG COMPANY 
THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY Battle Creek. Michigan 85] | 
tochester, New York...... 110 “RR G Ss 7G. CORP | 
FRESH CRANBERRY INSTITUTE — Sprines + oar 164 || 
New York, New York. pat O74 NOX GELATINE CO 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GMC gg Pima ‘coin Bee , 
Dayton, Ohio........ S50, SOO, SOT, SDS Sie ge. nage certo on 
THE FRITO COMPANY a sel 
a, hae LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri....... 65] New York, New York ot 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LEVER BROTHERS ¢ ‘OMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. .... 1106, 1107, 1108S, 1109 GOOD LUCK PRODUCTS DIVISION | 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION New York, New York 607 | 
New York, New York.... 262, 263 LEWYT Ct RPOR ATION 
GENERAL MILLS (Epucation Srerion ) Brooklyn, New York O1, 102, 105, 104 | 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. . . 115 LIBBY, McNE ILL & LIBBY 
GENERAL MILLS, INC Chicago, Illinois l; | 
Minneapolis, Minnesota... ..351, 352, 353, 354, 35 | B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
GENEVA STEEL KITCHENS Chicago, Illinois 
Geneva Illinois.......... SU LYON METAL PRODUCTS, IN 
GERBER’S BABY FOODS Aurora, Illinois (4. 1108 
Fremont, Michigan...... 212 > MACK N COMPAN 
GIRL SCt re —r USA ) os ig on York. aiaaah 
New York, New York... L111 Q BON. »p 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING eee ee 
New York, New York.... $51, 452, 455, 454 Carlisle, Pennsylvan OU 
THE GORHAM COMPANY \l CAT a Pere 
Providence, Rhode Island........... 60] - > gouge — fat 
Scakal “encue aa . ES ; New York, New York 102, 110% 
HAMILTON BEACH CoO., DIVISION OF cay tages. : 
SCOVILL MFG. CO. McGRAW-HILL Bi OK | OMPANY 7 
Racine, Wisconsin......... 108, 400 New York, New York tl4 
| HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY MERCK & CO., IN 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 12 Rahway, New Jerse) - 
HARPER-WYMAN C ‘OMP ANY MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois........... 1251, 1252 Des Moines, Iowa SUS 
D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
| Boston, Massachusetts. . 702 PANY, HEALTH AND WELFARE DIVISION 
|| H. J. HEINZ COMPANY New York, New York 205 
|| Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 10, 310 MIRRO ALUMINUM 
| HOFFMAN-LAROCHE, INC., VITAMIN Manitowoc, Wiscor 7 
| DIVISION MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICI 
{| Nutley, N.J..... 70] ING 
|| THE HOOVER r ‘OMP ANY New York, New York 2A, Qh 
i} North Canton, Ohio..... 201, 120 MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY 
|| HOTPOINT, INCORPORATED Nappanee, Indiana 153. 1154 
Chicago, Illinois....... 70) NASH-KELVINATOR COR POR \TION 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN (¢ ‘OMP ANY Detroit, Michigan Sol, 353. 354 
Chicago, Illinois. ... 1353 NATIONAL ADEQUATE WIRING BU REAI 
HOUSEHOLD FIN: ANCE C ‘ORPORATION New York, New York 110 
Chicago, Illinois.......... 20) NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 0] 
INSTITUTE FOR HAND- KNIT TING ICE INDUSTRIES 
New York, New York. a 117 Washington, D.C 624 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSU RANC E NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINI 
New York, New York...... 03, 304 MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOT’ rON Washington, D.C 167 
PRODUCTS COMPANY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
Chicago, Illinois............ 264 MENTAL HEALTH, INC 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY New York, New York. 671 
Chicago, Illinois ...... 628, 629, 630 NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & New York, New York.. 364 
| CHEMICAL CORPORATION NATIONAL CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Tllinois. .. 26) Hanson, Massachusetts 217, 218 
(Continued on next page) 
— —— I 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania...... 


Booth No 


~LO0OS 


L16 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD 

Chicago, Illinois... — 
NATIONAL PRESSUR E COOKER (¢ ‘OMPANY 


Eau Claire, 
NECCHI SEWING MACHINE § 


eo So eee 


THE NESTLE COMPANY, INC 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. ... 
NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE 


8. 8. ewe nuuneeaie 


602, 603 


633, 634 


. 605, 606 


COMPANY, INC. 


Oe ER. eee 463 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

severly Hills, California... 609 
NORGE DIVISION, BORG- WARNER- 
CORPORATION 

Chicago, Illinois......... 17] 
OAKITE PRODUC TS, INC 

New York, New York. ME eT ee ETE 1007 
OAKVILLE COMPANY DIVISION, 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Waterbury, Connecticut. 1151 
THE PARENTS’ INSTITUTE 

New York, New York. 70 
PEPPERIDGE FARM B AKE R IE S 

Norwalk, Connecticut... 853, S54 
PERFECTION STOVE (¢ ‘OMP ANY 

Cleveland, Ohio....... 1203, 1204 
PERMA STARCH, INC 

[lhopolis, Ihmois..... 656 
PET MILK COMP ANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 07 IS 
PHILCO CORPORATION 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 315, 316 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC 

Minneapolis, Minnesota $17 
PONDS GOOD G ‘ROOMING SERVIC] 

New York, New York. 120) 
PRACTICAL HOME E¢ ‘ONOMICS 

New York, New York 1S 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

New York, New York... HS 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 

Cineinnati, Ohio......... 157, 45S 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1401 
WILLIAM PRYM, INC 

Davville, Connecticut 115: 
Tue Pustic HeEALtH CoMMITTEE OF 
THE PAPER CUP AND CONTAINER 
INSTITUTE, INC 

New York. New York LOS 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Chieago, Illinois 25% 
RALSTON PURINA (¢ ‘OMP ANY 

St. Louis, Missouri...... 11: 
RENUZIT HOME PRODU C TS CO 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . . 215 
RICHMOND-CHASE COMPANY 

San Jose, California. 253 
RIT PRODU CTS COR PORATION 

New York. New York ; . 200 
RIVAL MANUFACTURING CO 

Kansas City, Missouri . BIS 
GEO. D ROPER CORPORATION ~ 

Rockford, Illinois S09, S10 
ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

St. Charles, Illinois...... sind, San, Ole 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOC [ATES 

Chicago, Illinois...... 12] 
SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 

New York, New York 311 


Booth No 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., INC 


New York, New York. Se ane 
SINGER SE WING MACHINE ‘COMPANY 

New York, New York. ang ; »ookhl, Ban 
SNOW ¢ ‘ROP MARKE TE RS 

New York, New York. ws aoe 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 

New York. New York. 652, 653 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Pee wee.. OO ONE, 5g ecw ccs wceues 158, 159 
SUGAR INFORMATION, INC 

New York, New York...... tecccee e 415, 416 
SUNBEAM CORPORATION 

Chicago, Illinois......... ae 
SUNSWEET DRIED FRU ITS 

San Jose, California......... can gw ale aneea ae 
C. A. SWANSON & SONS 

Omaha, Nebraska.... Te Te 
TALON EDUC ATIONAL SERVICE, 
DIVISION OF DONAHUE SALES 
CORPORATION 

New York, New York. ng ,ocske, 
TAMPAX INCOR PORATE D 

New York, New York. se ap 
THE TAPPAN STOVE COMP \NY 

Mansfield, Ohio... errr ere 103, 404 
TEN-B-LOW COMP ANY 

Columbus, Ohio.... ae eee 466 
THOR (¢ ‘ORPORATION 

Chicago, Illinois... et sade te ka 
THE TOIDEY ¢ ‘OMP ANY 

Fort Wayne, Indiana............... ' . 110 
THE TONI COMPANY 

( ‘hie igo, Hh a Pere e , 254 
TOWLE MANUFACTUR ING ( ‘OMP ANY 

Newburyport, Massachusetts... .. 1655 


DAVID TR AUM CO.. INC 


New York, New York = 1402 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York, New York......... 160 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Washington, D.C.... 654 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Washington, D.C eee . 657 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
New York, New York... .... 1408, 1404, 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
Hoboken, New Jersey . , ; , 903 
VACUUM CLEANER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1405 


Cleveland, Ohio... _ 635 
VETERANS ADMINISTR ATION 

Washington, D.C . af 1452, 1453 
WEAR-EVER ALU MINU M 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania 265 
WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO 

Chicago, Illinois S07 
WEST BEND ALU MINU M ( ‘OMP ANY 

West Bend, Wisconsin. 459 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECT RIC CORP MRATION 

Mansfield, Ohio... ..201, 202, 203, 204 
WESTMORLAND STE R L ING 

New Kensington, Pennsylvani: 26 
WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOMIC s 

Chasen, TOU. <scas cs ccaccccess 362 


WHIRLPOOL ¢ ‘ORPORATION 
St. Joseph, Michigan. ..951, 952, 953, 954, 955, 956 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio. .. te ..957, 958 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC 

New York. New York. 1352 
THE WOOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 

Wooster. Ohio ne ‘e : ; . . 469 
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For ¢ ege Admir 
Ph.D. Candidates with teaching and research experience. Majors in Ad 
ministration, Family Relations, Nutrition 
Also women with master’s degrees for all rf ' 
For Home Economic Graduate 
Food Service Personnel Cafeteria Manager Virginia, salary per Clul I 
Room Manager, $100 per week: Director and A tar Colle Dining Hall 
East and West, $2700 to $5000 
Erecutive Housekeeper 800-bed University Hospital, $4500 
Busi s Position For experienced and inexperienced women, desirable 
cat ' exe nt 4 
29 years / placeme nt experience 

SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 

138 North Twelft Street Lis n, Nel 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 

















There is also 
A Lighter Side 


to the 42nd Annual Meeting and 
Exhibit of AHEA—Cleveland, Ohio 


June 26-29, 1951 


1. A real Midwestern Ox Roast at a beautiful sub- 
urban estate. 


2. Interesting and significant professional trips. 
3. Many alumnae luncheons and dinners. 


4. Commercial and educational exhibits—come 
and spend some time in the Exhibition Hall. 
Visit the exhibitors. They are glad to meet you 
and to show you their latest products and 
methods. 


Be sure to come to the AHEA exhibit (Booths 
658, 659, 660). Our latest career booklets will 
be ready in time for the convention. There 
will be a booth where cookbooks, stationery, 
etc., prepared by various State Associations to 
raise funds for Permanent Headquarters will be 
displayed and sold. 


In the other end of the exhibit hall will be the 
AHEA Lounge where you may meet your friends 
or just sit and relax. 


5. Don’t forget the audio visual theater which will 
be open every day of the session. New movies 
and slide films available to teachers will be 
shown under the auspices of our exhibitors. 


It’s not too late to make plans to attend 
the Cleveland Meeting. Make your Hotel 
Reservations Right Away. Use the Form 
on Page 476. 
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DEVILED EGG MAIN-COURSE SALAD 
combines delicious protein-rich ingredients 
with high-protein Knox Unflavored Gelatine 


A practical program 
of HIGH-PROTEIN. 
LOW-COST dishes 


Timely classroom project 
. a basic recipe 


and variations for Good Nutrition 








Today’s need for planned nutrition and the emphasis on good protein intake 


make this Gel-Cookery program doubly important. The basic recipe and the 


unlimited variations include protein-rich foods extended with high-protein 


Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 


BASIC RECIPE— Deviled Egg Main-Course Salad 
Soften: 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in 
Y2 cup cold water 
Place over boiling water and stir until gelatine is 
clearly dissolved. 


Add: _ | teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
VY teaspoon Tabasco or Worcestershire 


Cool about 10 minutes. 


Blend with: % cup mayonnaise or 
salad dressing 


Stir in: 1% teaspoons grated onion 
Y, cup finely diced celery 
VY, cup finely diced green pepper 
% cup chopped pimiento (if desired) 
1% cups (4) chopped hard cooked eggs 


Turn into 1 large or 4 individual molds. Chill until 
firm. Unmold on salad greens. Garnish with hard 
cooked egg wedges and mayonnaise if desired. 


Makes: 4 main course servings. 





PROTEIN VARIATIONS 

Instead of eggs, an equal amount (14 cups) of other protein 
foods may be used, such as meats, poultry, fish and shell- 
foods, or cheese. In varying the protein foods, change salt 
measure to taste, 











- + "(-> a 


* Unlike factory-fla- 





vored gelatin dessert KNOX we, 
powders, which are KNOX : 
about 74 sugar andonly So IY] 
about '¢ gelatin, Knox RS ea | 
is all real gelatine. Knox KNOX 

is all protein, no sugar, seaeatine 


no flavoring. Each pack- 
age contains 4 envelopes 
for 4 recipes and a fold- 


er of recipes. 





the REAL Gelatine 


* * * 


F R E E If you haven’t received your copy 
e r , . . 
© of the Catalog of material available 
in the Knox Home Economics Library, write to 
Knox Gelatine, Box JE-2, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Looking forward to 

seeing you at the convention 
— do drop by 

the Johnson's Wax booth. 


| ae a 2 











Lucile Bush, Director of Consumer Education for S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., shown 
in her office in the new Johnson's Wax Building, Racine, Wisconsin. New pictures 
of the exciting Tower (featured in Life magazine) will be one of the attractions at 


the Johnson's Wax exhibit at the AHEA Convention—booths 461 and 462. 
Consumer Education Departme 
S. C. JOHNSON & § 


Racine, V 


JOHNSON’S WAX : 


brings out the beauty of the home 
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Now! 


Sugar-restricted diets can have 


UNLIMITED VARIETY 
NOW = Cif, 


&, 


i 


Taste Appeal cw. 









... NEW NON-CALORIC SWEETENER 


SIMPLIFIES LOW-CALORIE MEALS 


» To obtain a FREE COPY of the RECIPE BOOKLET 


and SAMPLE, see coupon section of Magazine. 


. EXCITING new book] t of SucaARYI sweetened 


recipes makes it easy to plan appetizing, good-ftasting 


meals for weight-reducers, diabetics and others who ® 
nust limit their intake of sugar. For Sucaryt ts the 
caloric sweetener you can cook right in, assuring an 


ven, bite _for bite sweetness throughout. Completely 
(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 


table to heat, SuCARYL retains its unchanging, sugar 


sweetness even after boiling, baking, canning or 


) 


ing. May also be used in pressure cookery. 
Whether used in cooking, sprinkled on cereal or fruit, 
r simply added to beverages, Sucaryt leaves no un 
isant aftertaste in ordinary household amounts. Its * TRY SUCARYL 


acceptability simplifies family meal preparation, at Abbott Booth No. 161, Cleveland AHEA Convention 


= 


since both dieters and non-dieters like foods and bev- 


IN COFFEE 
rages sweetened with Sucaryt. IN LEMONADE 
supplied in both tablet and liquid forms: quick IN COOKIES 


solving Sucaryt Sodium tablets, in bottles of 100 } : ; 
‘ . which will be served to you with our compli- 


nd 1000; and Sucaryt Sweetening Solution, in either ments. Free sample bottles of SUCARYL and 


sodium or calcium form, in 4-fluidounce copies of the new Calorie-Saving Recipe Book- 


ttles. At pharmacies everywhere. Obbott let described here will be available at booth. 
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Come see us in Cleveland 


. say Ellen-Ann Dunham and her associates. Miss 
Dunham, new Director of General Foods Consumer 
Service, is shown above with (clockwise from lower left) 
Edith Briggs, Helen Thackeray, Barbara Brand, (Miss 
Dunham), Martha Kelly and Leurean Petitt. 

These representatives from the Consumer Service 
staff (the staff that personifies Frances Barton), will be 
on hand to greet you in Booth + 262-263 at the annual 
A.H.E.A. Convention in Cleveland, June 26 to 29, 1951. 

They'll have lots of new ideas to show you. They’re 
eager to meet you and talk over mutual home economics 
interests. Do stop and see them. 


And come visit our new kitchens in New York! 


Every day is “‘open house”’ at the General Foods Con- 


sumer Service Department (250 Park Avenue, New 
York City). 

Won’t you drop in for a visit .. . 
test kitchens in operation . .. meet and chat with some 
of the 35 home economists in our Consumer Servic« 
Department. 


see the brand-new 


They’re always ready to help you—in person or by 


letter—with any food or laundry problem you may have 


GENERAL FOODS 
CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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TEACHERS IN THEIR. WORK ) 


To help teachers stimulate greater interest and to help stu- 
dents gain more from their courses, Canco offers a complete 
ind effective teachers’-aid program. 

Included are three colorful and dramatic 16MM sound films 
filled with fascinating facts presented in an interesting and 
entertaining manner. These Canco films have been viewed by 
1 total school audience of more than 29,000,000 interested in 
social, economic, historical and geographical facts about pop- 
ilar foods and beverages. 

More than 12,000,000 Canco booklets have been distributed 

o help teachers and students plan more nutritive menus more 
economically. Canco maintains test kitchens equipped with 
the finest modern facilities. Here recipes are developed and 
tested by the graduate home economists and dietitians on 
Canco’s staff. 
The partnership which binds Canco to the many schools that 
teach home economics so well has proved helpful to educators. 
If you would like to have these services, write to Home Eco- 
nomics Section, American Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Come and visit us 


in Booth 360— 


American Home 


Economics Convention 
June 26—29 Cleveland, Ohio 





=> NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
C0 SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this 


successful basic text. 


The book deals with food, cloth- 


ing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 


for a 


composite 
aspects of Home 
chapter headings 


COUTSE 
economics. 
indicate 


the 


covering the 
A few of the 46 


timely 


main 


. DULCLE G DONOVAN 
topics 


which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 


False Notions about Nutrition, When Wintei 
Quick-Freezing, 


Comes—Canning, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


By Carlotta C. Greer 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAK- 


ING contains new illustrations in- 
troducing each unit. The book 


s pertinent facts and pro- 

Bee pupil needs to know, and 
8 
PRS 


» way to put her knowl- 
school experiences into 
~ practice. New Teachers’ 


3’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
y Mack Scharmer 


THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilder 


Successful 


Family 
Things, 























/ YOUR HOME 
|| AND YOU 


sphlrdln - 
CLM meme TZ, 





Living, 
Learning to be a 





OUR HOME AND YOU 
WORKBOOK 


tHto & 


or 
USI) 


Most home economics 
teachers want workbooks 
which provide real lesson 
brighteners and varied 
classroom activities. The 
WORKBOOK for YOUR 
HOME AND YOU an- 


swers this demand. 





The Doing 


Pe rson, 


Way of 
Likable 


Happy 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
There are 86 new cuts of which 16 
are in color. The new drawings 
will be found to be delightfully in 
harmony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. New up-to-date 
material appears on 114 pages. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
Streetcar, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


DRESS “2 HOMI 
WORKBOOK 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 














